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CuHaptTer XIV. 
DISPUTED. 


M® AGLIONBY, of Scar Foot, had died on a Wednesday, at noon. 

He was buried on the Saturday morning following, in the 
churchyard of Yoresett Church, beside those of his fathers who had been 
buried there before him. He was laid low with all pomp and respect, 
and not a town, village or hamlet in the dale but sent its quota to 
the following. He had been one of the institutions of the dale, one 
of the inseparable accompaniments of every gathering, and every 
event almost, that took place in it; and if he had not been tenderly 
loved, he had been deeply honoured and respected. Therefore gentle 
and simple came from far and near, and saw him laid to his rest. 

Bernard had arrived late on Thursday afternoon at Hawes. There 
he was met by Mr. Whaley, and driven by him to his bachelor house 
at Yoresett. Mr. Whaley was the very model of an extremely, if not 
needlessly discreet country lawyer. Bernard Aglionby was little less 
reticent. He asked few questions, and seemed satisfied with the 
short and cautious answers which were given to them. He learned 
the details of his grandfather’s seizure and death. Then he asked: 

“And do you think the funeral will be over in time for me to 
return to Irkford on the same day ?—because I assure you my chiefs 
don’t approve of an understrapper like myself absenting himself in 
this style.” 

“T have little doubt,” returned Mr. Whaley softly, “that should 
you wish to return to Irkford on the same afternoon, it can be 
managed.” 

On the Friday morning, Mr. Whaley proposed to drive him over to 
Scar Foot. 
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“You should not allow your grandfather to be buried without 
paying him the last respect; you should at least go and see him 
before he is taken away for ever.” 

Bernard agreed, with taciturn gravity. Mr. Whaley’s dogcart was 
called, and they drove to Scar Foot. 

Aglionby’s face was like some mask of bronze, as they drove 
along that road over which Judith Conisbrough had lately toiled 
on wearily. Not a word did he say, not a comment did he utter. 
“Yea, yea,” and “nay, nay,” were all that could be wrung from him. 
One sign, and one only, did he give of being moved or interested. 
As they came suddenly to the top of the hill, from which they first 
had a view of Shennamere, from end to end, a light leaped into his 
eyes, which darted quickly from hill to hill, and then adown the lake. 
A flash of subtle feeling passed across his face, and he said abruptly : 

“That great boulder at the foot of the lake, is it not called the 
Dipping Stone ?” 

“Yes, to be sure. How do you know?” 

“T’ve heard of it,’ was the laconic reply. He made no further 
comment, until they had gone down the hill, and then, pointing to 
the buildings on the left, embosomed in their trees, he said, more 
quietly than ever: 

“ And that is Scar Foot.” 

“That is Scar Foot, Mr. Aglionby, and you are the last represen- 
tative of the name of those who have lived there for so many 
generations.” 

“Yes, I suppose I am,” he answered, as they drove into the farm- 
yard, and got out of the dogcart. 

While it was being taken to the other end of the yard, to water 
the horse, a woman came out of the back door, and looked at them, 
then greeted Mr. Whaley as an old acquaintance. 

“Good-day, Mrs. Aveson,” said he, and added, “ no one here, 
I suppose ?” 

“No one, sir, but ourselves. The young ladies hasn’t been nigh ; 
not even Miss Judith, nor Mistress Conisbrough.” 

“No, I daresay. It’s a good way, you see. And—” he laid his 
hand upon Bernard’s shoulder—“ Mrs. Aveson, you do not know who 
this is?” 

She gazed intently into Bernard’s dark, saturnine visage. 

“ N—no, sir,” she hesitatingly said, “but he is—he has surely 
a look of the old Squire about the een and the mouth.” 

“Very likely. He is the old Squire’s grandson, Bernard—Ralph 
Aglionby’s son.” 

“Lord-a-mercy!” exclaimed the woman, looking startled. “ You 
don’t mean it! His son that he had by that foreign wife that he 
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married. He doesn’t favour his father,” she added, in a lower voice 
—‘“he’s dark and foreign looking,” as Aglionby turned away, tired of 
being stared at, and perhaps moved, more than he cared to confess, at 
hearing that he was like his forefathers: though he was “dark and 
foreign looking,” they could not deny the resemblance. He strolled 
away towards the front door. 

During that short visit, his intensely keen eyes noted every item 
of every room he went into. He carried the place away with him, as 
it were indelibly engraved on his memory—carried away, too, a vivid 
impression of the dead face of the old Squire in his coffin, which he 
looked upon long and intently, trying hard the while to forgive him 
his trespasses that he had trespassed against him, Bernard Aglionby, 
and those who had been dear to him. He did not feel clear in his 
mind as to whether he had succeeded in this forgiveness ; even at the 
last, when he turned away, he was not sure. His mother’s face 
seemed to rise before him, stern and sad, worn with lines of toil and 
grief, softening into an angel’s beauty when it turned to him, or 
when he had caressed her. No—forgiveness was not easy, and 
according to his creed, no such thing as forgiveness existed. 

As they drove back through Yoresett, Mr. Whaley pointed out to 
him Yoresett House, with the blinds down. 

“ That’s where Mrs. Conisbrough and her daughters live,” he said. 
“She was a niece of old John’s; it was about her that he quarrelled 
with your father.” 

“Ts one of the daughters a tall, pale girl, with rather stately 
manners ?” 

“ That’s Judith—Miss Conisbrough. What of her?” 

“Nothing. I saw her at Irkford with my grandfather the other 
day.” 

7 in the evening, Mr. Whaley remarked, “ We shall have to 
go back to Scar Foot after the funeral, for the reading of the will, 
and ”—his brow wrinkled—“T’m sorry to say, Mrs. Conisbrough 


intends to be present at that ceremony too. She sent me word that 
she should.” 


“Why sorry?” 

“ Tt’s so needless. As if I could not have come straight back here 
and called upon her, and told her all about it! What do women 
want at such affairs?” ‘ 

To this, Bernard made absolutely no reply, and this was the last 
hint, if hints they were, which Mr. Whaley gave to his guest, as to 
the disposition of his grandfather’s affairs. 

* * * * * 

The funeral was over and they had returned to Scar Foot. Mr. 

Whaley again inquired of Mrs. Aveson, “Any one here?” 
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“Mistress Conisbrough, sir, and Miss Judith. That’s all, and 
they’re in the parlour.” 

Bernard, as he followed Mr. Whaley through the houseplace, 
passed his hand over his eyes. It was all so very strange and dream- 
like. He followed Mr. Whaley onwards, into the little parlour, 
where Judith had been received by her uncle a few days ago. 
Bernard was not thinking of her at all, at the moment; but was 
considering what was the secret he was at last going to hear, what 
this will, so soon to be read, was to disclose for him. He was not 
thinking of her when he followed Mr. Whaley into the parlour, but 
on entering it he saw her before he saw anything else. He might 
almost be said to see nothing but her at first. He was not surprised, 
of course; he was prepared, and he bowed to her as he entered, but 
she was more than surprised; he saw the look of puzzled bewilder- 
ment that passed over her face, as she gazed at him, blankly at first, 
and then returned his salute slightly. Next, Bernard saw Mrs. 
Conisbrough ; these two with himself and Mr. Whaley comprised the 
whole of the company. Mrs. Conisbrough was dressed in the deepest 
mourning, with crape, and every outward trapping of woe. Her 
handsome, rather highly coloured face was flushed more than usual, 
her hands were restless, and her dark eyes roamed nervously and 
incessantly around. She formed in every way a most startling 
contrast to her daughter, who looked what she felt, as if she were 
only there on compulsion. Mrs. Conisbrough had insisted upon 
coming, and her daughters, after due consultation, had decided that 
Judith was the proper person to accompany her. Pale, sedate and 
melancholy, she sat beside her mother on the couch, and Bernard 
noticed that but for the fact of its being black, her dress was no 
mourning dress at all, but a somewhat worn one without any 
trimming; her hat was a little black straw one; she wore a white 
linen collar, a black cloth jacket, and black kid gloves. She had 
refused every entreaty of her mother to don what the latter considered 
a more appropriate garb, for what reason Mrs. Conisbrough of course 
could not imagine. 

“Mrs. Conisbrough,” observed Mr. Whaley, shaking hands with 
her, “I think you will agree with me that we had better get this 
business over at once before any of us take any refreshment, or do 
‘anything else.” 

“T quite agree with you, Mr. Whaley,” she said, in a trembling 
voice. She could not in the least conceal her great agitation. Mr. 
Whaley turned to Bernard, who was standing, dark, erect, and 
observant, by the table. He was grave now, of course, but he was 
perfectly cheerful. To have curved his features to any pretence of 
emotion or of lamentation—to subdue his voice to the tones of a 
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sorrow which he did not feel, were things which it was not in his 
nature todo. The frequent sarcastic smile which decorated his lips 
was absent, but his spirit of cool and rather bitter cynicism shone in 
double strength from his eyes. He looked cold, hard, and indifferent— 
exactly what he felt—as he confronted Mrs. Conisbrough, for he had 
always understood in a vague way that she had created mischief at 
the time of his father’s marriage. Judith Conisbrough, measuring 
him with her calm and considerate eyes, clearly read his expression 
and admitted it in her inmost heart— He looks a hard, contemp- 
tuous, pitiless man,” she decided. 

“ Before I begin to read,” said Mr. Whaley, “let me present to you 
the only near relation of yourselves and the late Mr. Aglionby—his 
grandson, Bernard Aglionby.” 

Mrs. Conisbrough gave a quick look at him, with nervously dis- 
tended eyes and twitching lips. She inclined her head a little, and 
her lips moved, but no sound came from them; they seemed dry and 
parched. Bernard merely bowed, in profound silence, and Judith did 
not repeat her original acknowledgment. Then Aglionby sat down, 
and while Mr. Whaley broke the seal of the will, there was perfect 
stillness, broken only by the rustle of Mrs. Conisbrough’s dress, as 
she nervously moved now and then. 

Bernard, sitting in the window, could see the head of the lake; he 
looked at it, his elbow resting on the back of his chair, his eyes 
shaded a little by his hand. And Mr. Whaley proceeded to read the 
will. 

When Mrs. Conisbrough heard the date, October 7th, 18—, she 
started violently. It was the date of Tuesday last, the day on which 
he had been to see her, and on which he had so cruelly and remorse- 
lessly tormented her. A cold perspiration broke out upon her face 
and her lips trembled. 

It was a very concise, unelaborate will: it provided for some legacies 
to servants and old friends, and one or two very distant relatives or 
connections. Then the testator left the whole of his real and personal 
estate, without fetter or condition of any kind, to his grandson, 
Bernard Aglionby, to dispose of during his lifetime, to give, be- 
queath, or devise in whatsoever manner seemed good to him. 

There was no more; not another word, beyond the necessary little 
formula, and the signature of the testator and the witnesses. Mrs. 
Conisbrough’s name and the names of her daughters were not even 
mentioned. 

Mr. Whaley’s voice ceased. There was a momentary pause. 
Bernard leaned forward, and looked around the room, with a strange, 
bewildered sensation ; a very strange sensation, as utterly devoid of 
triumph, or jubilation, or delight, as any sensation he had ever e- 
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perienced. Rejoicing might come later; he supposed it would, for 
this was great news, it must be. At present the rejoicing was con- 
spicuous by its absence. 

Mrs. Conisbrough had now risen. She advanced from the sofa on 
which she had been sitting beside her daughter, to the table, and 
supported herself against it with a trembling hand. Indeed, she 
trembled all over. 

“Ts that all, Mr. Whaley?” she inquired, in a fluttering voice. 

“Tam sorry to say, madam, that that is all, every word.” 

“And you consider that a just will?” 

“Pardon me, Mrs. Conisbrough, I do not, and I even went so far 
as to expostulate with Mr. Aglionby when he desired me to draw it 
up. I speak plainly, Mr. Bernard Aglionby.” 

“Yes, you are right to do so.” 

“Pooh! Expostulating? What is that?” she exclaimed, speak- 
ing vehemently, and with strong, passionate excitement. “TI tell you, 
it is monstrous; it is wicked, it is mad. He knew what he had 
promised, he knew what he had led me to expect—how I had yielded 
to his wishes many a time, on the tacit understanding that my self- 
sacrifice was to be made good to me and my daughters at his death. 
This is a freak, a folly, a frenzy—I shall dispute the will.” 

“My dear madam, do nothing of the kind, I implore you. You 
would cut your own throat. No court would find for you, and you 
would simply ruin yourself.” 

“T shall dispute the will, And you, sir” (turning with passionate 
fiereeness to Bernard, who had risen, and stood gravely listening to 
and looking at her)—“ you, I warn. I warn you not to take possession 
of this house and property, or to spend the incomes belonging to 
them, for you shall make restitution of every penny you disburse. 
No jury of Englishmen will dispute the base injustice of this will. I 
should wish to be fair, it is what I have always intended ; I would not 
grasp everything and give you nothing, but before the sight of heaven 
it is no upstart stranger who——” 

“Beware, Mrs. Conisbrough!” said Mr. Whaley warningly. 
“The upstart stranger you speak of is an Aglionby, and so far as 
descent goes, the direct heir male to every penny his grandfather left 
behind him, and to every stick and stone on the estate.” 

“No doubt, sir, it will be to your interest to support the 
strongest.” 

“Mother! mother!” exclaimed Judith, rising, and putting her 
hand on her mother’s arm. But Mrs. Conisbrough was no longer 
mistress of herself. 

“But might is not always right,” she went on, “ and occasionally 
the innocent win their cause against the guilty.” 
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“Shall we not discuss the matter some other time, when you are 
more composed ?” said Bernard, with profound courtesy of tone and 
manner, as he too bent over the table towards her, leaning the tips of 
his fingers on the table, and looking with grave inquiry directly into 
her eyes. 

Their faces were very near together. As she met this direct, 
serious gaze, Mrs. Conisbrough’s high colour suddenly faded; she 
gave a kind of gasp or sob, and shrank away, averting her gaze. 

“ Dear mother, let us go away now,” said Judith soothingly. 

“Not until I have told these men who are in league against us, 
once again that I defy them, and that they had better beware 
what——” 

She stopped suddenly, put her hand to her side, a common gesture 
with her, for her heart was weak, and strong excitement usually 
brought on an attack of illness. She sank down upon the sofa now, 
livid, and unconscious. Judith sprang to her, unfastened her bonnet- 
strings, loosened her mantle, and bent over her anxiously. Aglionby 
walked up to her, and asked in a low voice, and one which he 
evidently constrained, to repress some kind of emotion : 

“Can I assist you in any way?” 

“No, I thank you,” replied the young lady, lifting her eyes to his 
face, with a look of such deep and mournful sadness, that Aglionby, 
feeling as if he had rashly intruded upon some sacred precinct, said 
humbly, “I beg your pardon,” and retired again to Mr. Whaley’s 
side. 

For a short time there was an uncomfortable, brooding kind of 
silence. Then at last, Judith turned round, her face disturbed, 
despite its set expression, her voice faltering a little. 

“TI am very sorry,” she said, “but my mother has had these 
attacks before, and she—I am afraid—I know she must remain here 
just at present.” 

“On the sofa, for an hour or two,” said Mr. Whaley, almost 
briskly. “Iam sure Mr. Aglionby ‘ 

“For a day or two, at least, I grieve to say. I must send for the 
doctor—at least,” she added hastily, and looking at Bernard with a 
deep flush of embarrassment, “it is as much as her life is worth to 
remove her at present.” 

“Mr. Aglionby,” said Mr. Whaley, looking at him, “you are 
master here now. What are these ladies to do?” 

“T beg them to make use of the house and everything there is in 
it, as long as it suits their convenience to do so,’ he replied, still in 
the same courteous, almost gentle tone, and looking earnestly at Judith, 

“T thank you,” said the latter. “Then may I ring for Mrs. 
Aveson, and order a boy to be sent for Dr. Lowther ?” 
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“You know the ways of the place, I imagine, better than I do; 
will you please take all authority in the matter into your own hands? 
Pray oblige me by ordering exactly what is convenient to you,” 
said Bernard. “Shall I ring the bell for you?” He put his hand 
upon the rope, and turning to Mr. Whaley, added in a lower voice, 
“ Shall we not leave these ladies at present, and I will inquire later if 
they have all they want?” 

With that he pulled the bell, and then, saying to Judith, “TI trust 
Mrs. Conisbrough will soon recover,” he followed Mr. Whaley from 
the room. 

As they closed the door after them, and found themselves in the 
houseplace, they met Mrs. Aveson, going to answer the summons. 
Aglionby paused. “Do not leave it to Miss Conisbrough to tell 
her,” he said. And Mr. Whaley, stopping the woman, said: 

“Mrs. Aveson, let me present to you your new master, and the old 
Squire’s successor.” 

“Sir! I thought the young ladies—Mrs. Conisbrough——” She 
was paralysed with astonishment and dismay. 

“Not at all. Mr. Aglionby’s property goes to his grandson. And 
I think the ladies want you. Mrs. Conisbrough is ill.” 

She made a hasty step towards the parlour. Bernard interposed. 

“Listen!” he said. “Will you please attend to Miss Conisbrough’s 
orders as if they were my own. Find out everything that she can 
possibly want, and see that it is got for her, and——” 

“Sir!” exclaimed Mrs. Aveson. “ You may be master here, or not, 
but I need no orders to attend to those ladies that are in there ;” and 
without condescending to give him another look, she swept onwards. 

“Good!” remarked Aglionby, with a saturnine smile. “I like 
that woman. She’s honest. I hope she will stay here.” 


CHapter XY. 
JUDITH. 


Mrs. Aveson, closing the parlour door, bent over Mrs. Conisbrough. 
“Eh, but she’s very bad, Miss Judith, this bout. Something’s upset 
her, I guess,” 

“Yes, indeed!” said Judith abstractedly. She was forced to 
withdraw her attention from her mother for the moment, while she 
wrote with flying pen to Delphine : 


“Very bad news. All is left to uncle’s grandson, Bernard 
Aglionby, of whose existence we hardly knew till to-day. I have seen 
him before. Not one of our names is mentioned. Mamma has taken 
it to heart, made an awful scene, and had one of her attacks in conse- 
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quence. She is unconscious now, and cannot be moved. Prepare some 
things for us, and I will instruct Toby to call for them as he returns 
from the doctor’s. Mr. A. is very courteous and gentle, despite the 
terrible things mother has said to him. He has placed the house at 
our disposal. If the doctor thinks you ought to come, I will get him 
to call and tell you so on his way back. 
“ Yours, sorrowfully, 
“ JupITH.” 


“Now, Mrs. Aveson, will you give this to Toby, and tell him to 
make all speed with it to Yoresett House first, then on to the doctor’s ; 
then he must return to Yoresett House, and wait for a parcel? Let 
him go as fast as he can.” 

Mrs. Aveson took the note, and very soon Toby rode out of the 
yard, on a stout brown cob, which he astonished by his liberal use of 
a tough switch. Mrs. Aveson returned to the parlour, where Mrs. 
Conisbrough still lay unconscious. Sometimes these attacks lasted 
two hours, or rather, once she had had one that lasted so long, and 
this seemed likely to be as tedious. In vain they applied all the 
restoratives they could think of, or knew of; she lay rigid, and with 
a livid, deathly hue upon her face. 

Judith was not at first alarmed, nor Mrs. Aveson, who was in 
every sense of the word “a friend of the family.” In the intervals 
of their exertions the woman asked : 

“‘ Miss Judith, tell me, is this true, what old Mr. Whaley says ? 
Was the old Squire’s will so very unjust ? ” 

“ Very unjust, from a moral point of view, Mrs. Aveson. Legally, 
there was no fault to be found with it.” 

“Tt’s a bad hearing. Do you really mean that he has left all to 
that black-looking young man ?” 

“Yes, all. He is his grandson. I know nothing of where he 
found him; yes, I do, though. He must have seen him when we 
were at Irkford, a week ago to-day! But I know nothing of what 
passed between them. All I know is that this will was made the night 
he died. P 

“Ay! We were witnesses, me and John Heseltine, who happened 
to be in the kitchen at the time. Had I known how it was going, 
never would I have signed. It’s a crying shame! People have 
no right to act in that way, I say; though he was my master, and 
I liked him well enough for all his queer ways. And this stranger, © 
he’s no Aglionby in looks, except that he has a glint of the een 
something like old master, and a twist in the mouth that’s a bit 
akin to him that’s gone. But that long thin body, and that lean 
black face! No Aglionby was ever like that before. I don’t know 
how we shall tak’ to him, I’m sure. M’appen we'll have to flit.” 
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“Oh, I hope not, Mrs. Aveson, or we shall have lost all our friends, 
indeed. But see! is she not coming round a little ?” 

The hope was deceptive. For two long hours Mrs. Conisbrough 
lay without consciousness, until her daughter, without losing her pre- 
sence of mind, began to grow almost faint with fear, and Mrs. 
Aveson openly expressed her opinion that Mrs. Conisbrough was 
either dead, or in a trance which would end in death. 

She went out of the room at last, in search of some restorative 
which occurred to her mind, and to look up the road at the back in 
the hope of catching sight of the doctor on his roadster at the top of 
the hill, and it was during this absence that at last a flicker of life 
appeared in the lips and eyes of the unconscious woman. 

Her eyes at last opened, slowly and fully; she moved them 
deliberately and blankly round, fixed them upon Judith without 
appearing to recognise her, and said, in a toneless voice : 

“Bernarda told me so, uncle. She said they would take him, 
and that sooner than touch a crust of your bread she would 
starve.” 

“ Mother dear, it is I. You are at Scar Foot. Try to remember.” 

“ And if you had only waited that morning, instead of going off 
in a passion without leaving me time to explain, I could have told 
you all about it. But you were selfish and tyrannical to the last, to 
the last! Ohdear! It is a weary, weary world, and weariest of all 
for women that are poor! ” 

She turned her face to the wall, and closed her eyes, but Judith saw 
two large tears force their way from under the lids and course slowly 
down her cheeks. All her soul went out in love and pity. Her 
mother’s wandering remarks were for the moment forgotten, though 
they had at first struck her as strange and inexplicable. “ Bernarda!” 
Surely that was the name of the woman her uncle Ralph had married. 
This grandson was called Bernard, too. And her uncle in a passion 
with her mother? What did that mean? But she could think of 
none of these things now; she could only stoop over her mother, and 
wipe her eyes, and kiss her hand, and conjure her to look up. To her 
great relief, too, she heard the sound of a horse’s hoofs, and directly 
afterwards the doctor was in the room. 

The doctor’s orders were what Judith had expected. Her mother 
must be carried upstairs and put to bed, where she must have the 
most absolute quiet and repose. A state of the most alarming 
weakness and prostration had succeeded to the intense agitation and 
excitement which had brought on the attack. It was long before all 
was arranged, and before Dr. Lowther could leave his patient, white 
and weak and hardly conscious where she was, or what was going on 
around her. He promised to call the next day, Sunday, enforced 
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again and again the necessity for the most absolute rest, strictly 
forbade almost all conversation, and departed. 

Never had Judith experienced such a feeling as overwhelmed her 
when she was at last left alone with her mother in the bedroom— 
the well-known blue bedroom which she had occupied many a score 
of times—with the lamp lighted on the table, and the dusk outside 
rapidly gathering into darkness. When the last echo of the horse’s 
hoofs had died away over the hill, there fell upon the place a silence 
utter and profound, such as can only be known in the very heart of 
the country—far away from. men that strive, from clanging bells 
remorselessly summoning the multitudes to their toil, from railways 
that deafen, and traffic that makes weary the heart of man. She went 
to the window—the broad deepest window—and leaning one knee on 
the window-seat, she curved her hands upon the pane into a kind 
of arch, and pressed her aching forehead upon them. Indistinetly, 
by the light of a young moon, she could see what Sir Bedivere called 
“the waves wap, and the waters wan,” of silent Shennamere, and the 
shadowy forms of the great fells on the other side, and one solitary, 
steadily burning light from the village of Busk on the hill across the 
lake. 

It was beautiful, and she loved it—loved it dearly: but was it 
always to be thus? Was her prospect never to be larger than this? 
and even this she now no more felt to be her own. In the house 
of her forefathers she had suddenly become a stranger, a casual guest, 
and every hour that she now passed there, was like a fresh load upon 
her heart. Surely there must be some way of getting out of it all. 
Even now her mind was busy with thoughts of escape, as the minds 
of prisoners and caged birds are wont to be, and will be, to the 
world’s end. Shennamere, and Scar Foot, and Yoresett, and her own 
home, and this existence, which was neither life nor death, without 
either the fulness of the one, or the repose of the other—they had 
long been bitter realities to her ; would the time ever come when they 
would seem but as a dream that has vanished? Would she ever be 
able to look back upon them from some height attained, of usefulness, 
or hopefulness, or successful endeavour, and to say with a smile, “ Once 
upon a time I had no more than those in my life; no prospect wider 
than Shennamere Water and Raydaleside Fell?” The wonder, 
the longing, the strenuous effort to force the future to lift its 
veil were at that moment more passionate, more intense, than she 
had ever known them. Hard hours she had passed, when her heart 
had fretted as if it must burst with impatience to snap its bonds— 
bitter hours of self-interrogation, “Why am I here? What was I 
born for? Who wants me? What is there for me to do?” Such 
hours as thousands of young women fight through or sink under 
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every day that dawns, in this glorious kingdom of England, under 
the model laws, protected by the immaculate social institutions 
of which we are so proud, in this grandest and greatest of great 
empires. 

Some, whom Fortune favours, come out of the storm into a clear 
haven, but generally battered more or less. Others are rescued by a 
man’s hand: they marry, have children, and rear them, and we are 
wont exultantly to point out these cases, and.to say, “ See, would you 
alter the laws under which flourish so beautifully all these talented 
women who make money, and earn honourable fame; these happy 
wives and mothers, loved and looked up to by husbands and children 
and friends?” We are chary of inquiring whether the talented and 
successful authoresses and artists, the happy wives and mothers, may 
not have attained their proud position rather in spite of than in 
consequence of some of our supremely wise and benevolent legal and 
social institutions, and we most distinctly do not turn to the other 
side and look over the hedge into that grey twilight country where 
the failures dwell—the withered-up old maids; the disappointed 
strugglers after fame or even independence; the heaps and heaps 
of lives manquées, of vitality crushed, of promptings of intellect, or 
talent, or genius repressed—the dreadful limbo of the spirits which 
have failed to make good their claim to a place in the world. 

Judith Conisbrough, though she did not put the situation tangibly 
before herself, even in her own mind, vaguely felt herself trembling 
on the brink which divides these two worlds ; for it is a narrow ledge, 
though we trip so carelessly along it; trembling on the verge of that 
path which separates the “successful women,” “the happy wives and 
mothers,” from this holocaust composed of the failures; of those who 
had not found favour in the eyes of the world or of men, and who 
had withered, or were withering away without having known any 
joys, whether of love and maternity, or of published books, pictures 
that sold, or establishments that succeeded. Sometimes she viewed the 
matter in a half-bantering, half-cynical way, and was inclined to smile 
—as we are all inclined to smile—at the failures ; but to-night deeper 
emotions were astir—she felt in deadly earnest; she could see no 
smiling side to the matter ; she told herself that she had been suffered 
to grow to womanhood in the hope that an old man would leave her 
some of his money when he died; that he had died and left her none, 
and that she was worse than useless—she was as a withered tree that 
cumbered the ground ; that she must make a struggle soon, or it would 
be too late; and she asked herself by what right had those who had 
doomed her to this fate done so? 

Thus she stood, leaning against the window, her eyes straining out 
into the night, her heart beating fast with a vague excitement, her 
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spirit stretching invisible hands towards heaven, uttering an inaudible 
but passionate, terrible cry, “ Lord, help me!” 

A footstep behind her roused her; she turned, bewildered, as 
one who wakens from a dream, and saw Mrs. Aveson. 

“Miss Judith,” said she softly, “‘ you’re doing wrong to be standing 
here, tiring yourself, and you’re in want of food. You've tasted 
neither bite nor sup since breakfast-time. Go yer ways down into 
t? parlour, and there you'll find some coffee, and something to eat, as 
T’ve got ready for you. Now go, honey, and I'll bide with Mistress 
Conisbrough the while. And don’t be in any hurry back again. 
I've nought to do. Go and rest a bit. You'll want your 
strength.” 

“Thank you, very much, Mrs. Aveson,” she said, in a voice 
weak from fasting and exhaustion following upon excitement and 
suspense. 

Mrs. Aveson took her seat by the bedside, and Judith slowly went 
downstairs and into the parlour—the fatal parlour in which she had 
endured so many hard blows. How pleasant it looked! How cozy 
and homely, and dear it was, with the glowing, generous Yorkshire 
fire, and the bright lamp, and the oaken rafters and panels; the 
white cloth on the table, and the inviting little meal which Mrs. 
Aveson had spread for her—coffee in the old square silver coffee-pot, 
and cream in the ancient ewer of the same shape; the white and the 
brown bread-and-butter, the egg and the marmalade and the cold 
fowl—creature comforts, no doubt, and infinitely beneath the dignified 
notice of a romance-writer of the highest order, but to Judith the 
sight of them was overpowering. They were so exactly what she 
had always been used to see at Scar Foot; they were what had been 
at her service all the years of her life whenever she came there, and 
now they every one belonged to a stranger, one with whom, she fore- 
saw, they were to be at strife—at daggers-drawn—unless her mother’s 
bitter resentment subsided; this stranger’s bread she was forced to 
eat, to sustain bodily weakness, with a feeling that it would almost 
choke her. Truly, it seemed as if she were destined to eat her bread 
with tears, and she foresaw no end to the grief in store for them 
all. 

She leaned her elbows on the table, breaking down utterly, and 
cried piteously; not loudly, but with silent intensity. Her head 
ached, her heart throbbed—she was wretched. 

The handle of the door turned ; a footstep paused, a voice, curt and 
surprised, said : 

“Oh, Miss Conisbrough, I beg your pardon. I will not intrude 


Judith started up, and saw Bernard Aglionby, this “ new master ;” 
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this strong man, who seemed to her to have stepped to the front, and 
put his hand with remorseless grip upon the one chance of peace and 
happiness that there had been for them all, and crushed it as if it had 
been a fly. Her tears dried as if by magic. 

“Pray come in!” she said; “Mrs. Aveson asked me to come 
down and have something to eat, and I had forgotten Pe 

She had almost added, “ your very existence,” but paused in time. 
He accepted her invitation, came forward, and closed the door; 
accepting her hint, and taking no open notice of her tears, though 
she dried them without disguisé, before his very eyes. He looked at 
her, and his face wore a keen, sharp, hard expression, as it always did 
when he was studying those whom he did not know; an expression 
which by no means betokened dislike of the said persons, but was 
simply a mask which his own face took in his reserve. To show him- 
self as he was, to those of whose nature he knew nothing, was a thing 
which it was not in his nature todo. To fulfil the duties of host 
could however commit him to nothing, and he had decided quietly to 
ignore poor Mrs. Conisbrough’s warnings, and distinctly to assume 
the position of master in the house which now belonged to him. 

“Tam glad Mrs. Aveson has persuaded you to come down,” he 
said. ‘ You must have fasted long, and, after all your anxiety, must 
stand in need of something. Would you not prefer wine to this 
coffee ?” 

“No, thank you ; I seldom touch it,” said she, seating herself, and 
pouring out the coffee. 

“Pray send me away, if my presence annoys you,” he added, stand- 
ing against the mantelpiece, his back to the fire and his face in the 
shade. 

“ Not in the least,” replied Judith coldly, as she leaned back, lan- 
guid and exhausted, too exhausted to eat. He saw this, and stepping 
forward, urged her to try to eat something. 

“You must eat,” he said. “ Dr. Lowther—that is his name, isn’t 
it——?” 

“Yes.” 

“T saw him, and he told me that Mrs. Conisbrough would require 
many days of absolute repose before she could possibly leave.” 

“J—yes—I am afraid so. I—we—you cannot imagine how I 
regret having thus to inflict my mother and myself upon you, at such 
an inopportune time, and—and after such a scene.” 

She spoke with a deep blush of mingled pride and embarrassment, 
and her last words came with difficulty. 

“ Pray do not think of that. Mrs. Conisbrough’s recovery must be 
your first consideration,” said Bernard, who was, unaccountably to 
himself, fascinated by the voice and manners of his guest. There 
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was something in the situation which appealed to his fancy. He had 
imagination enough to understand that he saw Miss Conisbrough 
under exceptional circumstances, trying ones also, and he felt a keen 
interest in watching her behaviour under those circumstances. So far 
he had found it admirable. He took cynical views of life and human 
nature, which views his new prosperity and easy circumstances would 
be sure to mellow and modify. As yet, there had not been time for 
this effect to take place. He was still the old Bernard Aglionby, sar- 
donic and moqueur ; and he thought he had found confirmation of his 
views on human nature in Mrs. Conisbrough’s fury at being left 
penniless—even in Mr. Aglionby’s brutal caprice (as such he regarded 
it, though it so greatly benefited him) in thus leaving her penniless 
—in her threat to dispute a will which no English court would for a 
moment think of setting aside. So far, he felt his theories as to the 
predominance of self-interest over all other interests strongly sup- 
ported by facts. As for Miss Conisbrough, he did not knowyet. He 
very much wished to know. He had not been able to forget the 
sadness, the deep sorrow of her eyes, as she had turned to look at him 
while her mother lay fainting. All these various considerations 
prompted his words, ‘Pray do not think of that,” to which she 
answered : 

“You are very kind, but I do and must think of that. It is the 
sort of thing one cannot help thinking of.” 

“Ts it?” said he. He had been watching her as she leaned back 
in her chair, trifling with her knife and fork, and now with his usual 
impetuousness he exclaimed : 

“You really must excuse me, but you are my guest, and I must 
look after you. Do have some more cold fowl. I beg you will. 
You will need your strength; and you must not starve yourself.” 

He seized the dish, and placed another piece on her plate. 

Judith looked surprised, but overcoming her languor, tried to eat 
the fowl, and succeeded better. 

“Nothing like trying,” observed the new ruler of Scar Foot, 
rubbing his nervous-looking hands together, and with a gleam of 
encouragement in his dark eyes. Judith, looking at him ever more 
and more attentively, came to the conclusion that his was a face of 
which it was impossible to say whether the agreeable or disagreeable 
in feature and expression predominated in it. Now and again the 
lips relaxed in their cynical curve, and the dark eyes softened, and the 
corrugated brow grew smooth and pensive. Then, seizing this 
fleeting moment of softness, one was tempted to say, “Good!” Again, 
the cynical curve returned to those lips and marred their carving. 
The eyes were filled with a spark of anything but kindly feeling, 
and the brow was wrinkled up in lines which seemed to imply that 
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its owner had ceased to expect the sun to shine, or the moon to be 
bright again, and that he experienced a faint wonder at finding others 
who still cherished any delusions on those points; and then, Judith 
and others must infallibly have said of that face, “Not good.” Of 
one thing alone she felt sure, and that was that his face was neither 
@ common nor an uninteresting one. 

She smiled faintly in answer to his last remark. It had not occurred 
to her to wonder how she should treat him. For her own part, she 
was not sorry for the result of her uncle Aglionby’s will—all that she 
regretted in it was that Scar Foot had passed to a stranger, and that 
her mother had said things to that stranger, of such a nature as to 
offend the meekest of men, and, however doubtful she might be as to 
some points of his character, she was very sure that meekness was 
not one of them. What had overwhelmed her, had been the utter 
bouleversement of all that had appeared to her most trustworthy and 
most stable—her uncle’s regard, his good intentions, his plighted 
word. And she was terribly ashamed of the display of anger made 
by her mother that morning. 

“Tt is strange that we should have met before,” she observed, not 
wishing to maintain a churlish silence. 

“Yes, very. I little thought, as I stood beside you at the Libera} 
Demonstration, that you were the nearest relations I had.” 

“« T—a near relation?” 

“ Surely you are my third cousin. That’s near, when one has no 
others nearer.” 

“Third cousins—I suppose we are,” said Judith musingly. “I 
had not thought of it in that light.” 

“ And you are resolved that you never will think of it in that light,” 
he said, a flash of sarcasm in his smile. “Well, I cannot wonder at 
that. To you, my conduct in turning up at such a time must have 
appeared more scurvy than cousinly, to say the least of it.” 

“T never said so,” said Judith gravely. ‘I do not wish to say so; 
for I do not understand the circumstances. How did you meet my 
uncle? The next time we saw you, you were at the theatre with——” 
She stopped suddenly short, and looked at him. 

“With Lizzie—Miss Vane, 1 mean—the girl I am engaged to,” 
replied Bernard composedly. “ Did you notice her ?” 

“Yes, but I scarcely saw her, really. I caught a glimpse of her 
face, which seemed to me exceedingly pretty. But you did not speak 
to my uncle then.” 

“He came to see over the warehouse in which I was one of the 
salesmen ; I was deputed to show him round. We got into con- 
versation. But I think he saw some likeness, or something, that 
made him suspect who I was. He asked my name. Then he told 
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me by degrees who he was, and invited me to come and visit him 
here, which proposal I declined with scant courtesy, I fear. He 
pressed a few home-truths upon my consideration: I returned his 
presents in the same coin ; we shook hands, as a concession on either 
side, and parted. You must know the rest better than I do.” 

“Yes, we all know the rest pretty well, I imagine. We know the 
end of it.” 

“TIT hope not, Miss Conisbrough,” he said earnestly. Judith 
seemed to him so calm, so staid and eminently reasonable a person, 
that he felt he could speak to her on terms of almost business-like 
equality ; it struck him that here was an admirable opportunity for 
declaring his views upon the vexed subject of his grandfather’s will, 
to one who would hear them without heat or prejudice. As for 
Mrs. Conisbrough, he considered, with an inward feeling of some 
contempt, that a woman who could conduct herself as she had done 
that morning, was quite hopeless: he was resolved not to have any 
further consultation with her. If he could enlist Judith on his side, 
no doubt she could bring about an arrangement. She must have 
some influence over her weaker mother, and he would infinitely prefer 
to conduct the negotiation he contemplated, through her. 

“T hope not,” he repeated. “If you suppose that I consider my 
grandfather’s will a just one, or that Iam capable of taking advantage 
of it to the full extent, you do me injustice, indeed. I am a very 
rough fellow, Iknow. I have had to fight the world inch by inch, 
and have been battered about from my childhood up, and I know 
it has soured me, and made me an uncivil, pessimistic creature. The 
only time Fortune ever smiled upon me was when she threw me in 
the way of my sweetheart, and made her take pity on me and promise 
to marry me.” (“ His face is more good than bad, I am quite certain 
now,” Judith decided.) “ But in all my knockings about, I don’t think 
I ever took a mean advantage of any one weaker or worse off than 
myself—at least, I hope not. Mrs. Conisbrough is unfit to speak of 
business at present ; indeed, to me it seems that with her evident 
tendency to become violently agitated, she ought not to speak of it 
at all. Perhaps she will name you her delegate. Iam sure you have 
a cool head. At any rate, we must have a discussion as soon as may 
be. I cannot consider anything settled until that has been settled. 
Mr. Whaley will help us, I am sure, for so monstrously unjust a will 
cannot possibly be literally carried out.” 

“T see you wish to be fair,” said Judith calmly, “ but such things 
are difficult to arrange. I cannot answer for my mother; I think 
she has been iniquitously treated. But for myself and one of 
my sisters I can answer. I know that nothing short of starvation 
would induce us to touch a penny of Mr. Aglionby’s property." 

VOL. LXII. 
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She said this without heat, but with a calm determination which 
he saw was earnest. 

“Because that property has been left to me?” he said hastily, 
“because you would not a 

“Not at all; but because of certain events which have lately oc- 
curred—certain things which passed between my uncle and me. This 
will is a decisive thing at last. I hope that now my sister and I will 
be able to carry out the desire we have always had, and work, as we 
should have been taught to do, and made to do from our childhood.” 

“T am sorry you do not altogether agree with me. But,” he added 
quickly, “ you will not oppose my wish that your mother, at any rate, 
should receive the treatment which is her due?” 

“No, I shall not oppose that,” replied Judith. And so impressed 
was he by her manner, and by every word she said, that he felt as if 
the cause were gained whose side she took. 

“Thank you very much for that promise,” he answered. “ It will 
make it much easier for me. You will of course be the best judge as 
to when it is fitting to speak to Mrs. Conisbrough of the matter.” 

“Tt must not be now, nor for some days to come,” replied Judith, 
rising. “I will wish you good-night, Mr. Aglionby, and go to my 
mother, who I am sure must want me.” 

“Must you go? Then good-night.” He rose too. ‘“ Miss Conis- 
brough, are you my enemy ? 

“No.” 

“Then will you prove it, and acknowledge our cousinship by 
shaking hands with me?” 

Judith looked at the hand he held out—at him—at the hand again ; 
put her own into it, and repeated, “ Good-night.” 

“T hope you will rest well,” he replied, holding open the door as 
she passed out. 

“T have shaken hands with him—what will Delphine say ?” was 
Judith’s reflection as she went upstairs. She found her mother 
asleep. She let Mrs. Aveson go, and seated herself beside the bed, 
folded her hands together, and thought. 

“No, he does not know,” she reflected. “I should be paralysed 
by the possession of that money—of any of it. But it shows a 
generous mind to wish to give us some of it, after what mamma said 
this morning. He has had his troubles, too—any one can see that. 
I daresay he could tell a tale of how he has been neglected, and dis- 
appointed. His eyes are good—they are not afraid to meet yours. 
When they are not mocking you they are pleasant. Oh, I hope 
mamma will come to terms with him! A long strife would be so 
fearful—and then if he did get angry with her, he could crush her 
to atoms.” 
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Cuapter XVI. 
A LANDOWNER. 


Wuen Judith had gone, Bernard felt he had a duty to fulfil. His 
conversation with Miss Conisbrough had brought it again to his 
mind. It was the duty of writing to Lizzie Vane, to acquaint her 
with his new fortunes—and hers, for of course she was to be the 
partaker for the future of all his joys and sorrows. He distinctly 
felt it to be a duty: was it not also a pleasure? As that thought 
occurred to him, he started up, muttering, “ By Jove! of course it 
is!” And he seized pen and paper, and scrawled off these lines, in 
the fulness of his heart : 


“My pearest Lizzie, 

“ You will see from the date of this that Iam in the house of my 
fathers. You will wonder, too, what I am doing here, after all I said 
to you about my determination never to enter it. What I have to 
tell you, my darling, is a very serious matter for both of us. You 
remember my telling you last Monday about my accidental meeting 
with Mr. Aglionby of Sear Foot, my grandfather. On Wednesday 
last he died. They telegraphed for me to attend the funeral. He 
was buried this morning, and on his wiil being read, it turns ont 
that he has left the whole of his property to me. I was astonished, 
I own, and in a measure gratified; one naturally is gratified at 
finding. oneself suddenly rich when one had least reason to expect to. 
be anything of the kind. 

“But there are shades to the picture, and drawbacks to the 
advantages, and you, my dear Lizzie, with your tender heart, will 
easily understand when I explain that my joy is not unmixed. It 
seems that the Mrs. Conisbrough whom I told you about, and who 
lives with her daughters at Yoresett, the market town, had always 
been given to understand that she would inherit the property. 

“My grandfather’s will was made only the night before he died, in 
a fit of pique, for some reason which no one seems able to understand. 
They are entirely ignored—not even mentioned in it. Mrs. Conis- 
brough and her eldest daughter were present at the reading of the will. 
The poor lady has taken it very much to heart: her means are ex- 
ceedingly small, and she thinks the will a most unjust one. (So do 
I, for that matter—an egregiously unjust will.) And she threatens to 
dispute it. She will have no chance, of course, but I feel my hands 
in a measure tied until I know the worst she can do, and until some 
compromise is come to for her benefit. Meantime, she is ill upstairs 
in this very house! her agitation having brought on an attack of the 

c 2 
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heart. She is attended by her daughter, for whom I feel very sorry. 
I feel sorry for them all. They are gentlewomen, and evidently have 
had a hard struggle all their lives. There is such a sad, patient, yet 
dignified expression upon Miss Conisbrough’s face. She cannot but 
command respect and admiration. I wish you knew her. One 
dreams fast sometimes, and since this morning I have been dreaming 
of you settled here, and myself, having effected a compromise with 
Mrs. Conisbrough, and proved to her that I am not the rapacious 
upstart she takes me for—and of you and the Misses Conisbrough 
getting on very well together, and being great friends. I think this 
is not so foolish as most dreams. I see no reason why it should not 
come true. Miss Conisbrough is as far as possible from being for- 
bidding, though she looks so grave, and I am sure your winning ways 
would soon make her love you. This is a most beautiful old place— 
very different from the din and dust of the town. To-morrow I 
must try to make a little sketch of the lake and the house, and send 
you them. As soon as I can snatch the time I shall run over to 
Irkford and see you, and discuss future plans. I can hardly realise 
yet that our wedding, which we thought must wait for so many years, 
need not now be long deferred—no longer than a certain wilful 
young woman chooses to put it off. Remember me to your mother ; 
and Heaven bless you, my own darling, is the wish of your faithful 
sweetheart, 
“ BERNARD AGLIONBY.” 


His heart warmed as he wrote the words, and thought of his beau- 
tiful Lizzie, and cherished his little plan of making her and the 
Misses Conisbrough into great friends. Poor Bernard! He wrote 
out of the innocence and the fulness of his heart, not out of his 
knowledge of either men or women. 

He had chosen to remain at Scar Foot rather than accept Mr. 
Whaley’s invitation that he would return with him to Yoresett 
and be his guest. Mr. Whaley may easily be pardoned for not 
having surmised for a moment, what Aglionby’s demeanour certainly 
did not suggest, the unspoken impulse which urged him to remain— 
the longing which lay deep at his heart, to become better acquainted, 
in silence and undisturbed, with this old place where his fathers had 
lived, and where now he was to live after them ; to imbibe, as it were, 
some ideas of the life, of the home, that was to be his. Unspoken 
though it was, the sentiment, the desire, was there. Deep down in his 
rough heart, and crusted over with the bitterness which with him 
came too readily to the surface, there were wells of something very 
like romance and sentiment. Since this morning a thousand schemes 
had come crowding into his mind,a thousand not wholly selfish 
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plans and purposes, which now he could carry out to his heart’s 
content. All his poetic instincts had been cramped, if not warped, 
by the life he had led, but under his unpromising exterior they were 
there—they did exist; and it was they and they alone which had 
prompted him to refuse Mr. Whaley’s invitation. 

His sleep, on that first night that he rested under this roof, was 
sweet and undisturbed. When Sunday morning dawned, and he 
awoke, he at first could not, imagine where he was, so profound was 
the silence, except for the chirping birds and the smothered rush 
of the brook at the back of the house. Gradually his senses returned 
to him. He remembered it all, sprang out of bed, went to the 
window, and lifted the blind. 

The air of the October morning was sharp; the sun was brilliant, 
the atmosphere clear; the view before him struck with a strange 
thrill upon him—a thrill half pleasure, half pain. The clear moors 
just opposite ; the dimmer forms of the great fells behind them ; the 
glittering silver surface of the little lake; the garden just under his 
eyes, filled with homely flowers, and with the green field beyond, 
sloping down to the water’s edge—it was, indeed, very fair for any 
one who had eyes to see! But to him it was more—it was a revelation ; 
there was the ‘peculiar stillness of a country Sunday morning over 
it all; it was the end of the world. Most of us are acquainted with 
one sensation—that of arriving when it is dark at some seaside place 
—of sleeping soundly all night; of awakening the next morning, 
and on looking out, finding oneself confronted by the open sea. That 
is a sensation which never grows old or stale. Something of the 
thrill and joy which attends its first time of being experienced, hangs 
also about each recurrence of it. It was with just such a sensation 
that Bernard Aglionby’s eyes rested now on the prospect before him. 
Vague, unconscious contrasts were formed in his mind—this place and 
that—Scar Foot on a Sunday morning, and 13 Crane Street on a 
Sunday morning! He opened the window, and inhaled the pure, 
frosty, fragrant air—Arcadian air. It was very early, he found, not 
yet six o'clock ; but going to bed again was a thing not to be thought 
of; and he dressed, went downstairs, and out of doors, and walked 
to the lakeside with the feeling that he was in a dream. It was as 
wonderful to him, and certainly quite as agreeable, as her first ball 
to a girl of seventeen who has been brought up in strict seclusion. 
He wondered at the intensity of his own enjoyment, and its 
naiveté, 

“Tt is hereditary, I suppose,” he thought, “and I can’t help it. 
It’s the stock I come of. When a man’s forefathers have lived and 
moved and had their being for hundreds of years in a spot like this, 
and have appreciated it, a love of such things must be implanted in 
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that man’s nature at his birth. So it is with me, I suppose. I fear 
Lizzie won’t delight in it as I do.” 

Bernard spent almost the whole of that day out of doors, literally 
“exploring” with the avidity and the interest of a schoolboy who 
has found a promising place for birds’-nests. He walked completely 
round the lake, and thus, from under the village of Busk at the 
opposite side, he got a fine view of Scar Foot, and gazed at it till he 
could gaze no longer. 

He met a farmer’s boy, and asked him the names of some of the 
great grey fells in the distance, and the boy told him, and added that 
there must have been rain in Lancashire, for “look at t’ Stake,” 
which, as Bernard saw, was flecked with irregular white lines. “ All 
the becks is oot,” added the boy, and Aglionby smiled. At Irkford 
—for miles around Irkford—the “becks” were black as ink, and 
foul as only the streams of a town can be with all manner of 
pollution. 

He went in again, to his dinner, in the middle of the day, and 
sent a message by Mrs. Aveson to inquire after “those ladies.” The 
answer brought by the housekeeper was, ‘‘ Miss Conisbrough’s com- 
pliments, and she was quite well; but Mrs. Conisbrough was rather 
poorly this morning.” On her own account, Mrs. Aveson added that 
Mrs. Conisbrough was terribly weak, and had to lie on her back as 
still as a mouse, or palpitations would come on again. Dr. Lowther 
had called, and said that complete rest was still necessary. Miss 
Conisbrough had been reading the Morning Service to her mamma, 
and she was going to have her dinner with her upstairs. With thus 
he had to be satisfied. Then, after dinner, he sat at the open window 
of the parlour for an hour or two smoking, and making believe to 
read a county newspaper, with which Mrs. Aveson had supplied him ; 
but it was as if a spell drew him out of doors, and he again set out 
for what he intended to be a short walk, but on what developed into 
a long, aimless ramble over hill and dale: he got by mistake on to 
the road which leads to the great waterfall ai Hardraw Scar, which 
was thundering in indescribable splendour, hurling itself over the 
rocky ledge into its deep and dark and fearful basin below. Then 
he climbed a long road, over some great hills; discovered some vast 
and awful-looking “pots,” crevasses of limestone, sinking for 
unknown depths into the ground—fearsome places indeed, bearing 
the unromantic title of “ Butter-tubs ;” and a little farther on, found 
himself just beneath bleak Shunner Fell, gazing down into dark 
Swaledale, and in full view of such a “tumultuous waste of huge 
hill-tops” as he had never seen before. Then he thought it was 


time to return, and retraced his steps downwards, and by the light 
of the moon, homewards. 
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Carlyle’s Reminiscences, 


TueEsE Reminiscences are a veritable bit of biography, a portrait of 
Carlyle by himself, with his strength and weakness, tenderness and 
roughness, breadth and narrowness. Mr. Froude has been blamed for 
not cutting away, or toning down, some of these Reminiscences, and 
there undoubtedly will be found those who think that it is a book 
not intended for publication, or at least for such indiscreet publication 
as amounts almost to the exposure of the inmost thoughts and 
feelings as in the Confessional. But in reply to this, it is clear that 
the Reminiscences were evidently written with a view to the public 
eye, nor at any time, nor to any person except Irving, did 
Carlyle discover that shrinking from wounding which sometimes 
accompanies the power to wound. Nevertheless, if Carlyle were a 
less man than he is, we should be inclined to wish a large portion 
of these Reminiscences unpublished, for Carlyle shows himself in 
them splenetic, unjust, and even cruel. But, a the expense of some 
pain, which we regret, we cannot afford to lose the qualifying colours 
which Carlyle here supplies to the unbounded admiration hitherto 
attaching to his character and opinions.* 

Probably in English literature there is nowhere to be found, 
written by a man so eminent and so religiously minded, a more 
unkind, splenetic and scornful book. Over the whole work rests a 
profound gloom, with scarce a glimpse of brightness, Rembrandt- 
wise, to relieve it. This dull night is startled by snarls, gibes, and 
scornful laughs, illumined very occasionally by bursts of tenderness, 
and infinite pathos. Is there any failure to reach Carlyle’s intel- 
lectual standard in the subject under his review, down comes a 
crushing anathema, not in fine invective, but in cruel, bitter scorn, all 
the more bitter and keen, coming from a man who is saluted as a 
prophet, and who plainly intimates that, like Samuel, he had listened 
to the voice of God. 

There is something which runs through the whole of Carlyle’s narra- 
tive, and more especially in that part which treats of his admirable wife, 
which reminds one of the “Ah me! ah me!” of the Greek chorus. 
Life seems a load laid on his shoulders, wretched, unbearable, with- 
out relief or colour, and Carlyle walks through it as in a dream or a 
nightmare. Like Philoctetes, he groans repeatedly. Beating his 
breast, tearing his hair, wailing to the heavens and cursing mortals, 
he marches towards his end. 


* Since writing the above we have read Mr. Carlyle’s will, authorising 
publication, but leaving everything to the judgment of Mr. Froude. 
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We confess we were not prepared for this aspect of the gifted 
author of the ‘ French Revolution,’ and partly because the world was 
not fully aware of the troubles, labours and morbidities, through 
which Carlyle had to hew his way to success. No one can tell 
the inexpressible agitation and maddening irritation of composition 
when it comes from the heart, in natures of a certain nervous 
temperament oppressed by a sense of poverty and disadvantage. His 
works were evidently 

“Things that were born, when none but the still night 

And his dumb candle, saw his pinching throes.” 
Great as his difficulties were, however, they were not to be compared 
with those endured by Dr. Johnson, and yet Johnson emerged a more 
social and a more kindly man. There was an infinitely wider and 
deeper sympathy with his fellow-creatures in Johnson than in Carlyle. 
Though both men could be brusque enough, and both were impatient 
of a fool, there was no feminine bitterness in Johnson, such as is to 
be found in these Reminiscences, which, it must be admitted, lower 
Carlyle somewhat in the esteem and affection in which he has been held.* 
His inability to appreciate some of the most gifted writers of the day, 
the fame of some of whom will outlive his own, is indeed remarkable. 
Great as his insight was in certain directions, speedily as he could 
seize exaggerated features and grotesque characteristics, or recognise a 
powerful will for good or evil, he had no sympathy,with a harmonised 
mind. The quiet breathing of Wordsworth, born of Nature and of 
health, the musical harmonies of Shelley, singing like a lark near 
heaven, the quaint wit of Lamb, were all foolishness to him. He 
brushed them aside. It is easier for a painter to depict a counte- 
nance marked by striking irregularities, and this Carlyle could paint ; 
but where a harmony of parts is reflected sympathetically in the 
human face, here the highest art is called for to limn a faithful! 
picture. This Carlyle could not paint. Giants to praise, dwarfs to 
crush, but not men to paint. 

Contemporaneously with the publication of these Reminiscences 
appears the second volume of Bishop Wilberforce’s Life, where, under 
date December 10, 1853, the Bishop writes :— 

“Rode with Carlyle and Lowe, ... Carlyle full of unconnected and 
inconsistent utterances. Full of condemnation of the present day, of its 
honesty, &c., praising the Georges I., II., and III. for honesty and ability. 
A heap of discordant ideas, yet a good deal of manhood, and of looking to 


some better state of being. Poor man, a strange enigma! If he did but see 
the True Man as his hope and deliverer, how were all his sighs answered.” 





* Whilst Carlyle throughout his Reminiscences has scarce a good word 
for Hazlitt, Lamb, and Wordsworth, or his more celebrated contemporaries, 


yet we find Dr. Johnson rejoicing in the public appreciation of Goldsmith, 
Richardson, and Savage. 
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Strange enigma! Full of condemnation! Here, oddly enough, 
at the very moment when we are for the first time enlightened by 
Carlyle himself as to his own character, comes this corroboration of 
Carlyle by Wilberforce’s observation of him eighteen years ago. We 
are naturally desirous of seeing a harmony between a man and his 
writings, and proportionately disappointed when we have to place our 
heroes on a lower pedestal than we had prepared for them. It makes 
no difference to the value of Carlyle’s works. The denunciations of 
the wickedness of Roman citizens is none the less forcible if 
Juvenal have to be denounced himself. We shall still owe Carlyle 
an everlasting debt of gratitude as a great moral elevator. We only 
wish he could have carried himself up at the same time, and not 
remain below fuming and fretting, and snarling and condemning. 

It is said that Carlyle could not write otherwise than he did, and 
had he been softened and refined to express himself like ordinary 
mortals, he would have been utterly worthless. In this, as regards 
his published works, we entirely agree, but of these we do not 
complain, nor have any wish that a line or word should be altered of 
any of them. 

Our observations have reference entirely to these Reminiscences, 
and the gist of our complaint is that whilst Carlyle saw so distinctly 
and painted so forcibly the errors of the age, he from whom we had 
aright to look for righteous judgments in his verdicts on our great 
writers, does in these Reminiscences turn aside from the right and 
gratify his prejudices, his spleen against men with whose minds he 
was not in harmony, and thus inflicts a gross injustice on some of 
the best names in modern English literature. 

Of Charles Lamb, whose essays and letters have been the delight 
of thousands, whose wit, keen but kindly, will live as long as Carlyle’s 
grand pictures of the Reign of Terror, whose unselfish care of his 
father and sister give him a niche in every heart that has not been 
shut up in bitterness, all Carlyle can say of him and his sister is: 
“A very sorry pair of phenomena,” and then, picking out the one 
fault which tied poor Lamb earthwards, he adds, “insuperable 
proclivity to gin.” Perhaps so, but not to malice and all uncha- 
ritableness. ‘“ His talk contemptibly small.” Here again, perhaps 
so, for there was on this occasion made evident to Lamb that Carlyle 
had no sympathy with him, and doubtless the little black-eyed man 
drew back into those “ frosty artificialities” which Carlyle marks in 
him, when Lamb noted the gloomy morbidities, and old Covenanter’s 
grimness of this literary Bismarck. 

“A most slender fibre of actual worth in that poor Charles,” says 
Carlyle. Yes! there was nothing of the sledge-hammer or bludgeon 
about him, nothing of “the blood and iron,” and deification of force. 
He had no power of withering with a cruel scorn, nothing Titanic, 
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or of the Jupiter kind in Lamb. But “ the slender fibre of actual 
worth ” was of gold, though not the roughly-cut massy chain which 
may be the due of the author of ‘ Sartor Resartus.’ 

“ Ghastly make-believe of wit, in fact, more like ‘ diluted insanity,’” 
says Carlyle, putting his foot down with malicious tread on that 
gentle spirit. “Diluted insanity!” This is clever, but very brutal. 
It is clever because the very unsoundness of Lamb no doubt lent him 
his paradox, his crotchets, his quaintnesses, his quibbles; but it is 
brutal since his insanity was God-given, and no reproach to Lamb. 
It is brutal just where we expect a man to be tender indeed. Such 
an observation almost deserves to be stamped as wicked. A large- 
minded, fair-judging man, however much his gifts differed from 
Lamb’s, would recognise those singular gifts which make the Essays of 
Elia unique in our literature. 

We willingly pass to Carlyle’s picture of Lamb physically, which 
is, perhaps, the finest we have : 


“He was the leanest of mankind, tiny black breeches buttoned to the 
knee-cap and no further, surmounting spindle-legs also in black, face and 
head fineish, black, bony, lean, and of a Jew type rather ; in the eyes a 
kind of smoky brightness, or confused sharpness; spoke with a stutter; 
in walking tottered and shuffled, emblem of imbecility, bodily and spiritual 
(something of real insanity, I have understood), and yet something, too, of 
human, ingenuous, pathetic, sportfully much enduring. Poor Lamb! 
he was infinitely astonished at my wife, and her quiet encounter of his too 
ghastly London wit by a cheerful native ditto. Adieu! poor Lamb!” 


Leigh Hunt, who lacked the principle and the unselfishness of 
Lamb, but whose tact and pleasant sunny ways, and respectful 
attitude, won him favour, Carlyle caressed. There was a sturdy 
independence in Lamb, an inability to make himself acceptable by 
standing on a lower level than the man he conversed with, which 
seems to have astonished Carlyle. He dared, perhaps, to joke with 
his “ghastly London wit” with the author who took life in a 
serious way, and who would not be punned out of his gloom. 

Leigh Hunt had, says Carlyle: 


“Dark complexion (a trace of the African, I believe), copious clean 
strong black hair, beautifully shaped head, fine beaming serious hazel 
eyes; seriousness and intellect the main expression of the face (to our 
surprise at first); he would lean on his elbow against the mantelpiece 
(fine clean, elastic figure, too, he had, five feet ten or more), and look round 
him, nearly in silence, before taking leave for the night, ‘As if I were a 
Lar,’ said he once, ‘or permanent household god here!’ (such his polite 
aerial-like way). . . . Poor Hunt! no more of him.” 


On the strength of a mere hearsay report, Carlyle seeks some of 
his choicest phraseology to demolish and wither up the second wife of 


Southey, previously Miss Bowles. With the very jinesse of malice 
he describes her as 
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“a certain Miss Bowles, given to scribbling, with its affectations, its 
sentimentalities, and perhaps twenty years younger than he... had 
heroically volunteered to marry him [Southey] for the purpose of consol- 
ing, &c., to which he had heroically assented, and was now on the road 
to Bristol . . . for completing that poor hope of his and hers.” 


Then contrasting the first and second marriage, the first illuminated 
by the “radiance of heaven,” he speaks of the second as “ celebrated 
under sepulchral lamps, and as if the fore-court of the charnel-house.” 
Further he attributes to this second marriage Southey’s “ deep misery 
of aspect.” 

Now if this were all true, it were well left unsaid, but it is absolutely 
the reverse. Southey’s favourite daughter, Edith May, a daughter 
by the first wife, who became Mrs. Warter, is better evidence on 
such a subject than Carlyle, and her evidence is all the other way, as 
any one can satisfy himself if he will refer to the Rev. Mr. Tew’s 
letter in ‘ Notes and Queries’ for April 9, 1881. 


“When Satire flies abroad on Falsehood’s wing, 
Short is her life, and impotent her sting.” 


Shelley’s reputation is too secure to be affected by such criticism as 
this, “The sound of him shrieky, frosty, as if a ghost were trying 
to sing to us.” It is, however, at least fair criticism, and is a 
measure for estimating Carlyle himself as much as Shelley. 

Poor Lamb! poor Hunt, and at p. 328, poor Southey! All poor. 
All men to be pitied, by Carlyle. Indeed, in this remarkable book, 
which, marred though it is by a crass spirit, no reader of Carlyle 
should fail to add to his collection, most men and women are treated 
with pity, happy if pity does not slide off into scorn. 

Carlyle’s treatment of Harriet Martineau is more just. Her un- 
bounded conceit and belief in herself, fostered by her foolish adorers, 
who lent themselves to blow out her fame, are let off gently enough, 
though he speaks of her “scrubbyish (lively enough, but ‘saw- 
dustish ’) Socinian didactic little notes,” and of her conceit in getting 
back all her letters for fear they should be “laid hold of by improper 
parties in future generations.” They might be safely sold at any 
Poultry Cross in England now, or blazoned in any newspaper or 
periodical without the disturbance of a muscle of any human creature 
living. Harriet Martineau, her sayings and doings and her conceits, 


are buried for ever under the sands of time. This picture of her last 
days is a sad one: 


“ Life in the sick-room, with ‘Christus Consolator’ (a paltry print then 
much canted of); this, and other sad books, and actions full of ostentation 
done there, gave painful evidence, followed always by painfuller, till the 
Atheism, &c., which I heard described (by the first Lady Ashburton, 
once) as ‘a stripping of yourself naked, not to the skin only, but to the 
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bone, and walking about in that guise!’* . . . We were sorry for her; 
not censorious in any measure, though the aspects were already question- 
able to both of us.” 

Among the pleasant recollections in this book are those of 
Southey. It is a great and good feature in Carlyle, that he always 
paid tribute to any one who he believed was sincerely religious. He 
recognised the reverence that was at the root of all Southey wrote, 
and he responded to what he calls in Southey “the clang of chival- 
rous valour.” Here is Carlyle’s description of Southey : 

“ A man towards well up in the fifties; hair grey, not yet hoary, well 
setting off his fine clear brown complexion, head and face both smallish, as 
indeed the figure was while seated; features finely cut; eyes, brow, mouth 
good in their kind—expressive all, and even vehemently so,t but betokening 
rather keenness, than depth either of intellect, or character; a serious, 
human, honest, but sharp, almost fierce-looking thin man, with very much 
of the militant in his aspect,—in the eyes especially was visible a mixture of 
sorrow and of anger, or of angry contempt, as if his indignant fight with 
the world had not yet ended in victory, but also never should in defeat.” 

Such portraits as these, were they more numerous, would alone 
stamp the volumes with an exceptional value, but they are not 
numerous. Still the few that exist will hereafter be given in future 
biographies. They show, when Carlyle is clothed and in his right 
mind, that capacity for measuring and fathoming a man, the same 
faculty which made Cromwell or Danton, or “ the crystal-clear” 
Madame Roland, or “the atrabilious” Robespierre, clear to his 
discerning eye. 

His description of Chalmers is very sympathetic, and goes far to 
redeem much that is the reverse in these “ Memories.” 

“A very eminent vivacity,” says Carlyle, “lay in him [Chalmers], which 
could rise to complete impetuosity . . . all in a kind of rustic type, one 
might say, though wonderfully true and tender. He had a burst of genuine 
fun, too . . . his laugh was a hearty low guffaw; and his tones in preach- 


ing would rise to the piercingly pathetic—no preacher ever went so into 
one’s heart.” 





We are rather surprised when Carlyle tells us that he was a man 
of small culture and narrow sphere, and further on he still more 
surprises us by describing him as 


““a man capable of much soaking indolence, lazy brooding, and do- 
nothingism, as the first stage of his life well indicated; a man thought 


to be timid to the verge of cowardice, yet capable of impetuous activity. 
and blazing audacity, as his latter years showed.” 


* This is a weak parody of Sydney Smith’s famous joke that the heat 
was so dreadful that there was nothing left for it but to take off one’s flesh 
and sit in one’s bones. 

+ How this expression of Carlyle’s, “ vehemently so,” explains that eager 
look in the portrait of Southey! 
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The most interesting, and by far the most affecting of these 
Reminiscences, is of Mrs. Carlyle. In nothing was Carlyle more 
fortunate than in his wife. Lady William Russell, when in conver- 
sation with some one who spoke of Carlyle as a great man, says at 
once, “ Yes! but Mrs. Carlyle, let me inform you, is no less great a 
woman ;” and without Mrs. Carlyle it is questionable whether the 
unhappy-minded, morbid, proud, sensitive genius of Carlyle would 
have burst through the fogs into sunshine. Sunshine for us, never 
entirely for himself, for around and about him were ever fogs and 
mists which partially eclipsed his share of the sunshine ; but whatever 
of it he had, he owed to Jane Welsh Carlyle, a woman of singular 
spirit, intelligence and wit, with sound judgment, and a belief in the 
powers of Carlyle not weak or unquestioning, but based on know- 
ledge and on her native capacity to recognise the genius that was 
striving for utterance in him. There are few more interesting 
passages in these Reminiscences than those contributed by Miss 
Jewsbury, who long enjoyed, and, from her own worth of character 
and clearness of judgment, richly deserved, the friendship of Mrs. 
Carlyle. To her Mrs. Carlyle would sometimes impart stories of her 
girl-days full of innocent mirth and freshness, and which the reader 
of this brief notice must look for in the volumes themselves. Something 
of airy graceful brightness and fairy-like pretty ways mingled in her 
with a keen sense of humour, a quick discernment, and a truthful and 
transparent character. 

She used with Carlyle the soft speech which turns away wrath, she 
who had spirit enough and fire enough, but whose magnanimous soul 
repressed itself that his soul might ride in safety. She did not echo 
his groans, send sigh for sigh, but light for darkness, rippling mirth for 
sardonic laugh, sunshine for shadow. Grace balanced dignity in her. 

“The best of wives indeed; who will gainsay it ? 
What could the brightest pattern of her sex 
Do more?” 

Carlyle though professing himself a Radical yet speaks of the lower 
orders as “the rotten multitudinous canaille ;” and again, speaking of 
the Mob whom the new Franchise has unhappily called to rule over 
us, he observes, “ Democracy, the gradual uprise and rule in all 
things of roaring million-headed, unreflecting, darkly suffering, 
darkly sinning ‘Demos’ come to call its old superiors to account at 
its maddest of tribunals.” 

Whilst of the Aristocracy he says : 


“With due limitation of the grossly worthless, I should vote at present 
that, of classes known to me in England, the Aristocracy (with its perfection 
. ofhuman politeness, its continual grace of bearing and of acting, steadfast 

‘honour,’ light address, and cheery stoicism), if you see well into it, is 
actually yet the best of English classes.” 
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Yet the Radical of to-day would like to abolish Aristocracy, 
House of Lords, and probably the Monarchy. A knot of conceited 
men, “ we clever fellows,” as one of them said one day, one part fun 
to three serious, having mounted on five or six newspapers, and got 
backed up by Birmingham, the factory of the modern notions, is 
ruling the nation. These editors talk so loud in their sunset journals, 
and so insist that the unhappy country which groans at their tyranny 
is with them, speak of the last elections as the verdict of the country 
in their favour on every conceivable point on which they differ with 
the country, that the Ministers of the day do not venture to differ 
from them or have an opinion of their own. 

Carlyle was no Radical of the Pall Mall or Spectator type. He 
was indeed, we should say, in spite of disclaimer, an Imperialist, and 
believed that when a nation began to back out of its responsibilities, 
and find its shoulders not broad enough for the duty the Almighty 
had given it to bear, the end was not far off. Doubtless wealth and 
luxury have enervated the national will and rendered the nation 
an easy prey to the doctrinaires who have got into power, and who 
have yet to find out, unfortunately to owr cost as well as theirs, that 
there is something in prestige and in the honour of a nation. 

“A gay, crackling, sniggering spectre” Carlyle calls Captain 
Basil Hall, whose books have been the delight of thousands. How 
has Carlyle worked up his spite into the words “ sniggering spectre!” 
How a man must hate before he can crystallise in that fashion! 
Yet this is the man who had a voice from heaven, and finds residence 
on earth intolerable, “a black whirlpool of a world,” “ gloomiest chaotic 
days.” Yet when he first listened to the voice in solitude, when far 
away from men, when for three years he communed with his soul at 
Craigenputtoch, when he was poor, and material things did not weigh 
on him, he tells us that he had “a constant inward happiness that 
was quite royal and supreme.” He was not then the spiteful, cen- 
sorious and scornful man he became later on, when this inward happi- 
ness “was far oftener eclipsed lying deeper down ”—we might add, 
less of it there at all. 

Craigenputtoch was his going out into the Wilderness, and ‘Sartor 
Resartus’ his teaching therefrom, whilst the Chelsea drawing-room 
with everything easy about him was his land flowing with milk and 
honey, with its result in the immoral deification of force in Frederick 
II. and the worship of a guilty greatness. 

“ Once in the winter-time (at Craigenputtoch) I remember counting 
that for three months there had not been any stranger, not even 2 
beggar, called at the door.” Here it is we find the character of his 
wife so beautiful, so helpful to the melancholy man of desperate 
hopes. “ Jeannie magnanimously effacing herself, and returning all 
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his little spirits of smoke in the form of lambent kindly flame and 
‘radiant light upon him.” A pretty picture this, painted by a loving 
hand with the eye of an artist, and the feeling of a poet. Doubtless 
Carlyle keenly appreciated his wife, especially after she was dead. 
The poor fellow says of her, “ Careful always to screen me from pain, 
as I by no means always reciprocally was,” a noble confession, and as 
Carlyle most certainly was a foremost member of the “ genus irritabile 
yatum,” a true one also. 

At Craigenputtoch he was as happy as his great turbulent soul 
could be in this unsatisfying world. He had Nature about him, he 
could discern ever before him the everlasting hills, he had a simple 
life and came across few but unsophisticated characters. He had 
an eye like Rousseau for “a fine leafy twilight” or “a glorious 
panorama of sky-covered earth.” He could enjoy the perfumed 
spring. The poet lived and drew nourishment from such inspiring 
surroundings, but his cry was to London, for he had heard from 
Irving of Coleridge and Hazlitt, and other literary stars, and his 
“ Jeannie” saw his desire and cried, “ Burn our ships” and be off. 
And so it came to pass that to London he came, to the Mills, to the 
Westminster Review ; to the Sterlings, the Thunderer and his son; 
to foreigners, Mazzini, &c. ; and to hateful lectures at Willis’s rooms. 
Then on to the Stanleys of Alderley, the Bullers, Molesworths, and 
the more intellectual of the aristocracy. What a change was here! 
for though, of course, he still wrote his works in the solitude of a 
room, around this solitude was the outer case of a busy, stirring, 
worldly world, not the beautiful outer case of Craigenputtoch, not 
the silence and solitude of Nature, which helpfully aided the calm of 
his own soul. “The London years,” he says, “are not definite, or 
fertile in disengaged remembrances, like the Scotch ones; dusty, 
dim, unbeautiful, they still seem to me in comparison.” We dwell 
upon this because we think much of Carlyle’s extraordinary bitter- 
ness is owing to a sense of disappointment with himself. It grew 
upon him and it narrowed him. He felt he was not living up to his 
‘Sartor Resartus’ period, and this knowledge developed in him grim 
humours and passionate yearnings. Hewn out of misery was his 
Frederick, and would have been by no means quarried out of 
Craigenputtoch. 

Yet Carlyle thought otherwise. He regarded his period of struggle 
as worse than Tartarus, and his getting out of it “ with all its 
Phlegethons and Stygian quagmires” into his more modern life was 
“emerging free in spirit into the eternal blue of ether,’ where he 
says, “blessed be heaven! I have for the spiritual part ever since 
lived, looking down upon the weltering of my poor fellow-creatures.” 

Looking pown upon! as Dante looked down upon the miseries of 
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his fellow-creatures. ‘Looking down upon the weltering of my poor 
fellow-creatures, in such multitudes and millions still stuck in that 
fatal element.” This, a grim Dantesque picture which Carlyle 
follows up by telling us that he has had 


“no concern whatever in their Puseyisms, ritualisms, metaphysical con- 
troversies and cobwebberies, and no feeling of my own except honest silent 
pity for the serious or religious part of them, and occasional indignation, 
for the poor world’s sake, at the frivolous secular and impious part, with 
their universal suffrages, their nigger emancipations,” &c. 


That Carlyle owed a debt to German literature and especially to 
Goethe, is evident, for with this gift he has largely imported not 
only German ideas, but a language which is compounded of English, 
Scotch, and German. It is a striking proof of his transcendent 
genius, that in general his ideas shine brightly through this composite 
language, though sometimes they are obscured by it. Sometimes 
there is a quaint picturesqueness, sometimes an actual force in the 
words offered, or hurled at you, as the case may be. His ideas are so 
powerful that though his language is like rough stones, yet his genius 
like a great traction engine breaks them into their fitting place. Yet 
not unfrequently there is a mere potency of sound, a mist of words 
almost concealing one little star of sense. 

Carlyle sincerely loved Irving, and while he recognised the rock 
on which Irving split, he deals with his errors with a gentleness 
which is touching, and dwells upon the royally noble qualities which 
shone so brightly in that gifted man. We like to think on this part 
of the Reminiscences. It is a burst of sunshine in a dark day. 
When the blow fell on Irving, and he was deposed from the Scottish 
Established Kirk, Irving felt it as “a sore blow.” Carlyle says “it 
seemed but the whiff of a telwm ¢mbelle for such a man.” 


** What the particulars of his heresy were, I never knew, or have totally 
forgotten. Some doctrine he held about the human nature of the Divine 
Man; that Christ’s human nature was liable to sin like our own, and con- 
tinually tempted thereto, which, by His divine nobleness He kept continu- 
ally perfect, and pure from sin. . . . I remember hearing vaguely of this 
doctrine being much canvassed up and down, always with impatience and 
a boundless contempt when I did hear of it. ‘The gig of respectability,’ 
again! I would say or think to myself, they consider it more honourable 
to their Supreme of the world to have had His work done for Him than to 
have done it Himself. Flunkeys irredeemable, carrying their plush into 
highest heaven!” 


This is a true bit of Carlylism, and in these volumes are many 
thoughts and passages which recall some of the best of Carlyle’s 
writing, as again when he calls Coleridge, fairly enough, “ the father 
of Puseyism, and of much vain phantasmal moonshine.” 

Carlyle walks out with Irving, and Irving was taken for Paganini, 
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“the one-string fiddler Paganini—a tall, lean, taciturn, abstruse-looking 
figure, who was then, after his sort, astonishing the idle of mankind.” 

“ After his sort,” mark the scorn of that, and “astonishing the idle.” 
Carlyle had himself just been to hear Macready “ after his sort,” who 
had been “ astonishing the idle,” also “after his sort.” When David 
danced before the ark we suppose he was “astonishing the idle” 
“after his sort.” This pouring the vials of contempt on a man 
honestly exercising the gift God had given him, shows the unhappy 
state of Carlyle’s mind. 

So again at Captain Kenny’s, “I once saw Godwin, if that was 
anything.” Godwin was a scholar, and to have conversed with the 
author of ‘ Political Justice’ and ‘Caleb Williams’—two works 
which in their different ways made a great sensation in the world— 
might have been of interest even to Carlyle. But no, the abstract 
character of Godwin’s mind, his absence of humour and deficiency of 
imagination, his cold passionless reasoning,* did not place him in 
sympathy with the teeming imagination of Carlyle, and so unable to 
recognise his merits, Carlyle denies him any, and brushes him aside 
with a pitiful scorn and with “I once saw him, if that was anything.” 
So again he scornfully attacks Murray the publisher, of whom 
Carlyle knew nothing personally, except by hearsay, simply because 
he courteously declined to publish the ‘Sartor Resartus.’ Yet 
Murray had enjoyed the friendship and esteem of men as famous 
as Mr. Carlyle, of men who were glad to sit at the table of a 
man distinguished for wit and great liberality of mind, the "Ava£ 
of publishers, as Byron, writing to Moore, calls him. Of course 
the offence was the rejection of ‘Sartor Resartus,’ but even at this 
time of day, when Carlyle’s literary position is assured, we much 
doubt whether for every ten who read their ‘ Teufels droch’ more than 
two or three can follow him, so crabbed is the language through which 
his meaning struggles. 

This perpetual detraction of any one Carlyle disliked, mars our 
estimation of his character. “So dreadfully in earnest,’ he says 
Lord Jeffrey ¢ found him, and this is all very well, if the earnestness 
be not in the direction of demolition of what is good as well as of 
what is bad and false. “ Blackguard Heine” is all he can say 
of this witty man and fine poet. Grant the blackguard if you 
will, but why stop there ? 


“Sense of the ridiculous (i.e. brotherly sympathy with the downward 
side) . . . « Hebrews have it not, hardly any Jew creature, not even black- 
guard Heine, to any real length, hence various misqualities of theirs, 
perhaps most of their qualities, too, which have become historical.” 





* “Godwin’s great head full of cold brains.” —Ticknor. 
+ Even Jeffrey is sometimes hard hit by Carlyle, who makes the great 
Review Editor skate very near buffoonery. 
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Or this absence of humour in the Jewish race, if it exist, we should 
like to hear more, but as a very earnest man is not often a humorous 
one, the absence of humour, if there is such an absence in the Jewish 
race, may argue an intensity in them. Under the greatest disad- 
vantages of any race, they have preserved their characteristics, and 
are steadily coming forward to a controlling position in the destinies 
of the world. 

The absence of catholicity of mind is most marked in these extra- 
ordinary Reminiscences, and is perpetually cropping up. Darwin’s 
book on species comes out, and the world becomes interested in the 
speculations of a man who at least had exhibited extraordinary 
patience and exercised much ingenuity over a great length of time 
in developing his-ideas. Yet this interest of the public in Darwin 
is wonderful to Carlyle, and he considers it only indicates “the 
capricious stupidity of mankind,” “never could read a page of it, or 
waste the least thought upon it.” 

Spring Rice’s daughter is kind to him, and all that family seem to 
have paid him marked attention. Carlyle describes her as “a lan- 
guishing patroness of mine.” 

In spite of the same kindness also shown to him by the Marshalls, 
which he admits, he speaks of Cordelia Marshall as “a prim, affec- 
tionate, but rather puling weak and sentimental elderly young lady.” 

Many other cases might be given of this want of consideration, 
which might not be noticed if we were speaking of the memoirs of a 
less distinguished man, but which are blots in the character of one 
who acknowledged such a high standard of duty. 

His scornful estimate of Praed has been already noticed elsewhere. 
His inability adequately to appreciate Wordsworth is another proof 
that he had no power of sympathy with certain orders of minds. “ His 
works I knew,” he says, “ but never considerably reverenced ; could 
not, on attempting it.” 


“ He had a fine limpid style of writing and delineating in his small way : 
a fine limpid vein of melody, too, in him (as of an honest rustic fiddle, 
good, and well-handled, but wanting two or more of the strings, and not 
capable of much). In fact, a rather dull, hard-tempered, unproductive, 
and almost wearisome kind of man; not adorable by any means as a great 
poetic genius, much less as the trismegistus of such; whom only a select 
few could ever read.” 


Carlyle seems to have been a man of immense imaginative and 
very little logical power. He gave loose rein to the images which 
thickly pressed upon him, and bodied them forth sometimes in happy, 
sometimes in most unhappy, but almost always in powerful language. 
He conscientiously desired to speak bravely the truths he conceived 
himself to be inspired with, and in the solitude of Craigenputtoch he 
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brooded over the thick-coming fancies which pressed upon him for 
utterance. He has done great service in his works, for which we 
cannot be too grateful, in exposing sham, cant, and untruth. He 
has witnessed against lies in all places, and has administered a 
medicine to the age, which, however unpleasant, is wholesome. 
Powerful as his intellect was, however, it was a narrow, hard, 
unsympathising intellect, except to his own family, some of whom he 
pardonably exalts as,models. He loved his father, whom he strives to 
make us believe had one of the greatest intellects of the day, but he 
gives us no proof of this, not one saying worth recording, and as 
long as the world lasts we must judge men by what they accomplish, 
not by what they might have done. He loved his wife, who was 
worthy in the highest degree of the love she inspired, but he gave 
her much trouble by his irritability and morbidity, by his despon- 
dency and by his occasional bursts of rudeness to people whom he 
was reckless about offending. 

A young author, a popular novelist of the day, used to bring him a 
copy of each of his novels, which were extensively advertised, and had 
got into great sale. When he brought another three-volume work to 
offer to the Chelsea Sage, Carlyle observed, “ You have now brought 
me many volumes, my lad, when are you going to bring me a Book?” 

Minds like the Mills’, father and son, or Coleridge’s, or Sir William 
Hamilton’s, or Darwin’s, or any scientific, logical mind, he could not 
enter into or appreciate. Their ways were not his ways, and his 
ways were right. In another way he could not appreciate Lamb, 
that most inoffensive of men, whom Carlyle has done his wickedest 
best to demolish ; nor Wordsworth, whose one foible he sees with the 
eyes of a dissector ; nor Hazlitt. Their sturdy independence offended 
him. They were inclined to question dogmatic assertion. “ TIll- 
mannered,” he calls Lamb, with “talk contemptibly small.” Yet 
the ‘ Essays of Elia’ will probably outlive the ‘Sartor Resartus’ by 
so much as the ore in Lamb contains less alloy than in Carlyle. 
“Wordsworth sat silent,” says Carlyle, “almost next to me, while 
Sterling took to asserting the claims of Kotzebue as a dramatist, 
recommended even by Goethe, as he likewise urged, whom I with 
pleasure did my endeavour to explode from that mad notion, and 
thought (as I still recollect), ‘This will perhaps please Wordsworth 
too, who, however, gave not the least sign of that or any other 
feeling.’” Great want of deference here to the seer, in fact in 
Carlyle’s eyes “an unproductive and almost wearisome kind of man.” 

Thus we go through the lamentations of Carlyle, and feel that they 
are the records of an embittered and disappointed man. “ Double, — 
double, toil and trouble.” The key is struck in the minor and 
maintained throughout. It could not be otherwise that in a 

D2 
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work by Carlyle there should be passages of merit, characters fixed 
with a line or two, happy pieces of criticism, rare but beautiful 
pictures of nature, bursts of aspiration giving us glimpses of nobility 
of character, bits of tenderness grateful from so rugged a character, 
hurlings of thunderbolts in his savage moments, grim humour 
as from a death’s-head, and touches of cynicism worthy of Timon. 
There is, however, no melody in him, no sweetness, no harmony. 
He tears the air with rough discords and makes the bag-pipes 
sharply use the ear. There is no measure, no proportion in him. 
He deals in the infinite, and perhaps is the father of the “ utters.” 
He is useful as a destroyer of what is bad, and can place the 
axe to the root of the tree, as can another great genius. Justice, 
however, is impossible to him. He can annihilate, he can place on 
a pinnacle, but he cannot hold the scales and stand where he would 
do, in the place of arbiter. 

That Carlyle was a deeply religious man is more easily perceived 
than what his religion was. We should judge him to be orthodox to 
no creed, but a servant of the truth. There is no reason to doubt 
that in the search for it at Craigenputtoch, he tasted some of that 
sublime happiness which God gives to all who intently wait upon His 
voice. 

If in this paper we have dealt harshly with Carlyle’s harshness, it 
is only of his harshness that we complain. Debtors we must ever 
remain to this gifted man, debtors to an acute critic, debtors to a 
great poet and vivid painter, debtors to a Priest of the Truth. 

Hereafter we shall acknowledge our debt to him. On this occa- 
sion we have had to protest against an absence of catholicity which 
mars the character of a great man, and even while doing this, we are 
aware how extraordinary vigour and concentration, and how a power- 
ful one-sidedness, are often obtained by a sacrifice of some portion of 
the truth. If Napoleon had known how to be tender, he would not 
have been the conqueror of Europe. 

The influence Carlyle exercised on literature, on morals, and in some 
degree on politics, is considerable. It is the just influence of an earnest 
nature, for whether right or wrong, Carlyle threw all his heart, mind 
and soul into his work, and even if the works themselves should not 
permanently live in ourliterature, the spirit which has gone forth from 
them and which has lighted and inspired other minds, has in its day 
moved the heart of a nation and altered the currents of national 
thought. 

G. B. 
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Che Grewelthorpe Feud, 





Ir was market-day in Fulford, and it was very hot, as the red- 
whiskered Mahoney, the rough, “cross-country ” doctor, rode clattering 
in from the Barford road through a drove of panting sheep. His 
lank and jaded mare turned from habit into the yard of the old inn, 
and sniffed at the few drops of water at the bottom of a bucket before 
the door, while her master swung himself to the ground, and entered 
the dim passage to the bar-parlour, tugging his stiff moustache clear 
of his mouth. 

“Oh, now, be quick, me darlin’! A big drink—I’m as dry as a 
salted cod.” 

The farmers and dealers stopped their talk and turned on their 
elbows. He nodded to them, took a long pull at the ale, and then 
took a long breath. 

“Weel, what be news, doctor?” asked Long Ribston; Doctor 
Mahoney was known to be the greatest gossip on the country-side. 

“ Be au’d Kitty dead yet?” asked old Bidker, “she been a lang 
time aboot it.” 

“Yes, me old Tom ; but not so long as ye think. She died a fort- 
aight ago. Everybody knows, but old sinners like you that niver 
come into the town but to the monthly cattle. Faix, now, there'll 
be a fine rumpus and a pretty bit o’ law about the old lady’s will, I 
walked up the hill wid Grewelthorpe = 

“ Which ?” 

“Sure, big John o’ the mill. We were speakin’ By the 
Lord! there he is in the yard—but ye'll see this blessed day some 
fun wid him and his brother, the agent. He’s as mad as the divil 
wid him and the will.” 

The white-haired old man in the corner (the superannuated land- 
lord), who had been muttering to himself “ Big John—big John,” now 
rose, and shuffled up to Mahoney, and peering in his face said 
querulously, “ Gearge at top o’ toon is a deal foiner man, lat me tell 
ye. An’ Grewelthorpes,” continued he, getting warmer and clutching 
the breast of the doctor’s coat, “ what dost thou knaw about them ? 
They be as strange to thee as frummity. Gossip as thoo likes aboot 
thoo au’d wives an’ thoo dawgs, but leave talk o’ Grewelthorpes to 
them as knaws them.” 
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“All right, old cock. I know the Grewelthorpe story is yours— 
all your own. Don’t ye be afraid, I won’t steal it.” 

“Sh! sh!” sounded from this side and that. “Here he be.” 

The patriarch shuffled back to his chair ; the doctor sat on the table 
and looked to the buckle of his spur-strap; and the rest pursed up 
their lips, laid their arms on the table and winked. The door had 
opened, while a voice in the passage said, “Yes, lass; bring me a 
gill.” 

* ©’ ale, sir?” 

“Ale? No! Brandy.” 

The occupants of the room lifted their eyebrows and nodded to each 
other. A tall, burly man entered, looking as white and dusty as a 
barn-owl, except that his whiskers were black and crisp. 

“Here ye be a’,” said he, taking a seat. The doctor gave a light 
nod of recognition, while the patriarch in the corner fussily filled 
his long pipe and scratched a match. The dull eyes around 
observed these movements as if they had never seen the like before. 
There was an embarrassed silence, broken only by the distracted 
bumping and buzzing of a bluebottle on the window-pane, which the 
new-comer watched with apparent interest. His brandy was brought 
in a little pewter measure. He poured out a glassful and drank it 
off, and then turned to his neighbour. 

“ An’ what be news goin’?” 

“Nou't,” said old Bidker promptly, from the other side of the table, 
“cept aboot thoo.” 

“Ye say so?” 

There was no change in his look or tone. 

But Dr. Mahoney knew how Bidker delighted to engender strife, 
so he turned at once, “ Fact is, John, I just told them as how ye were 
mad aboot something in your aunt’s will; I didn’t know what, 

but ry 
_ “Knaw? ’Cod! How should ye knaw?” He poured out and 
drank the rest of his brandy. ‘The old lady may ha’ left him the 
house and me the land " 

“ But,” cried the patriarch, “she wur fonder o’ thoo than 0’ 
Gearge.” 

“—or,” continued Grewelthorpe, without heeding him, “‘she may 
peradventure, as pa’son says, ha’ left me the house and him the land.” 

“Be that what she’s done ?” asked the patriarch eagerly. 

Grewelthorpe turned and looked at him a moment, and then said 
sententiously, “ Mousetraps, old Cocker. Maybe he’l]-—” 

A face darkened the little window, peering in. It was his—the 
brother’s, 


“ D—nation!” slowly growled John, staring at the window. 
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“That's jus’ how he’s aye a-interruptin’ me now. But I done him 
out a’ along, and I’ll do’m out again!” 

He rose suddenly, and went as if to intercept his brother. But 
they heard him stop at the bar and call for more brandy. They all 
agreed with Bidker that he was “ going it,’ and that he must have 
been going it for some days. 

“ He'll be havin’ the divils,” said Long Ribston. 

“Not he,” said Mahoney, with a skilled, superior air to which all 
deferred with a wistful interrogative “No?” 

The doctor went out. In a moment he put his head in at the 
door again— He’s at it.” At what? They all pushed and 
stumbled into the street; even the patriarch after a little hesitation 
put down his pipe and shuffled after them. 

The market-place (which was no more than a portion of the street 
widened on one side by the retreat of a row of well-to-do houses up 
a sloping bank) was filled with me. and beasts. The beasts were 
penned ; sheep and pigs on the sho) side and the cattle on the bank. 
The men usually talked and laughed and felt handfuls of grain in 
groups, stood contemplative over a store pig, or gathered about 
Pottlethwaite the auctioneer’s little pulpit at the top of the bank, as 
much to hear his jokes as to make a bid; while the sharp horse- 
dealers from Barford, with loud tones and cracking whips, trotted 
wild little nags of ponies up and down the street. But now sheep 
and cattle lay unheeded in the heat, panting and ruminant; every 
man was pushing towards the auctioneer ; shopkeepers and customers 
crowded together to their doors; and even Mr. Parr, the vicar from 
Kasterwyke, lingered on the grocer’s step. 

“’Cod,” said Bidker, “it be just like a preachin’;” thinking, no 
doubt, of what he had seen in Methodist days. 

Not a voice was heard but that of Pottlethwaite, which sounded loud 
and clear, “Seventeen ; seventeen-ten; eighteen.” The Grewel- 
thorpe brothers were bidding against each other for a roan heifer, 
The auctioneer was very serious; the bidders did not need the spur 
of his wit; their mutual hate urged them on. Many pushed and 
pressed to get a sight of the brothers’ faces. But there was little to 
be seen in them ; a resolute lip, an eye fixed on the auctioneer, and 
a light nod first from the one and then from the other. Up and up 
went the bidding, till spectators began to stare at each other and to 
raise their eyebrows. Every one knew the value of the heifer had 
long been passed ; it was plainly now a foolish, relentless duel in 
which the heifer was forgotten and hatred only remained. 

“Twenty-seven ; twenty-seven-ten ; twenty-eight ;” the eye of 
the town-brother dropped a moment—“ going at twenty-eight,’— 
turned sideways it caught the flash of triumph in the country- 
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brother’s eye and the satisfied sneer on his lip, and it again 
looked resolutely at Pottlethwaite. “Twenty-eight-ten,” said Pottle- 
thwaite. A nod from the other; “twenty-nine; twenty-nine-ten ; 
thirty.” 

The excitement grew intense. The brothers knew they were 
merely throwing their money away, but, no, neither would yield. In 
the tension of ‘heir passion they gradually turned to face each other. 
The lips were firmly set, the eyes fixed and fiery, as if the men were 
engaged in a belt-to-belt fight with knives. Every light nod the one 
cast at the other was a fierce stab. The passion of it began to glow 
in the bosoms and in the eyes of the crowd, and Pottlethwaite showed 
signs of anxiety and hesitation. 

“ Thirty-nine; thirty-nine-ten; forty; going at forty; any 
advance upon forty “i 

‘D— you!” cried the town-brother and fell down in a fit. 

They gathered round to recover him. The victorious brother 
looked for a moment as if stung, and then turned away muttering, 
“Done him out again. I swore I’d do it, and I done it.” 

In this bitter fraternal feud the sympathies of most had hitherto 
been, for no particular reason, with the bluff, obstinate miller rather 
than with the retiring and reserved corn-factor and agent. They had 
observed with satisfaction, and pointed out to wondering strangers, 
how the town-brother would give the big miller the wall whenever 
they passed in the street, how he would submit to be out-bidden at 
sales, outdone in subscriptions, out-voted in parish meetings ; though 
they could account for their partisanship no better than by insisting 
that “the agent looked such a poor creature.” But after this extra- 
ordinary exhibition of passion over the sale of the heifer, and the 
apparent indifference of the miller as to his brother’s condition, a 
change of look and tone came over the crowd. They followed the 
miller’s retreating figure with narrow eyes and something like 
repulsion ; another degree of heat added to their feelings would have 
made them hiss and hoot him. They turned to regard the agent, 
who was now sitting up, with a kind of pity. 

“An’ they wur once sae thick thegither!” said Long Ribston, 
looking from the one brother to the other, striding off with his hand 
under his tail. ‘ Weel! there’s nou’t sae queer as folks! ” 

“He dean’t look ower strong,” said Bidker, with his eye on the 
agent now being led into thechemist’s. “It be gey cruel o’ that big 
John to harry and drive him as he do.” 

This was seized and assented to on all sides as the expression of 
the prevalent feeling. “He carry it too far now.” “He be fair 
mad to run price up and throw money away like that.” “They 
do say (speak low) as how he be takin’ to t? drink.” “Ah it be 
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time they made quarrel up, whativer it wur aboot. It been goin’ on 
for some year now, bain’t it, Cocker ? ” 

“Some year?” said old Cocker, chirruping into his favourite theme 
of the mysterious origin of the Grewelthorpe feud, and attracting 
about him a good many from Pottlethwaite’s own audience. “It 
be nigh sivin year—sivin year come Michaelmas—sin’ John buried 
his wife. Day o’ funeral they were t’ best friends, standin’ by 
t’ grave wi’ fine new black coats on an’ white handkerchers to their 
een; for, ye see, Gearge wur cruel fond o’ t’ neat, long-waisted 
Peggy afore John married her. Ay, ay; best friends day o’ funeral. 
Next marnin’ John walks into parlour at t’ inn to ha’e a drink, and 
a little after in comes Gearge. They wur by theirsens, an’ I wuz 
thinkin’ o’ goin’ in to keep ’em company, when—ouf !—a hullabaloo 
that made us a’ jump!—there wur cursin’, and bangin’ ower chairs, 
and smashin’ o’ glass; an’ I opens t’ door, an’ there stands Gearge 
wipin’ tipple frae his face and neck, an’ John in a white rage, wi’ 
glass in his hand, like this, to thraw. ‘ What be up?’ Isays. ‘Nou’t,’ 
says they. An’ Gearge gangs oot past me, and says at bar, ‘ There’s 
a glass broke. Ill pay for ’t.? (An’—he! he!—he has paid for ’t.) 
a 

“ An’ naebody knaws yet,” put in some one of those who had 
heard the story before, “ what it wur a’ aboot.” 

Cocker looked at the man, and frowned at his interruption of 
the steady flow of his narrative. ‘“Naebody,” said he; “unless it 
be thoo.” 

There threatened to be high words between the two, but the old 
story-teller was moved off home by his friends. There was a large 
company in the parlour talking all at once, but not quite in unison, 
about the sensational auction, All were agreed that the feud of the 
brothers had distinguished and disgraced Fulford long enough. 
“Why, next thing they'll be killin’ t’ une anither!” The cause 
of the quarrel should be ascertained, and the men brought to shake 
hands over it. But how? and by whom? Cocker shook his head : 
they had always been “ cruel passionate and obstinate lads.” 

Many friends had tried to bring them together. Even the parson 
had done his best—and his worst. He had, so far as he could, ex- 
communicated them. He had preached so directly at them that the 
eyes of a full, plebeian evening congregation were incontinently 
turned on the two stiff-necked, stern-eyed men who sat on either 
side the aisle, each in his place as churchwarden ; and when they 
rose to pass round the plates for the collection, he had addressed 
them by name, and ordered them to desist from the service of the 
Lord unless they were ready to forgive and embrace each other, 
upon which, without hesitation and without a word, they had sur- 
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rendered the plates and walked out. He had forbidden their appear- 
ance at the sacramental table, and their holding any office in con- 
nection with the church, so that for a long time the church had 
ceased to know or to see them. 

No; how or by whom the feud was to be stopped no one could say ; 
and old Cocker went back to his chair and his pipe in the corner. 

But Fate had already begun to prepare the end of the feud in 
a way quite her own, by means which showed she understood the 
lives and tempers of men rather better than the parson. 

That evening George Grewelthorpe, the town-brother, sat in the 
dusky shadows of the little bar-parlour with Cocker. 

“T have, Cocker; you know I have,” he was saying in a voice of 
remonstrance, “tried to let it drop. But he wean’t. An’ see what 
a fool he do make me. But I'll be even with him now.” 

“Um—m,” murmured Cocker. “But it wur thysen, Gearge, 
played fool first—that I knaw. Now, look ye here: canstna get 
at him thro’ his lass, Kitty? 'Thoo wert aye fond o’ her mother, 
wertna ?” 

“ Now, Cocker, you knaw better than tell me to try thro’ t’ lass. 
You knaw he was aye jealous o’ me.” 

“ But it werena aboot that ye fell out—eh?” 

George looked full at him. 

“Thoo’rt tryin’ to draw me, Cocker.” After a pause: “If he'd 
just drop it; but he wean’t. An’ I bain’t goin’ beggin’ and holdin’ 
oot my hand to him—after he make dam-fool of me all aboot !” 

He was silent. There was a pause, during which Cocker felt 
about on the table, and got up and felt on the mantelshelf for a 
match. Having found one he returned to his seat. He scratched 
the light and held it up a moment to peer under at his companion, 
who sat stern and angry, with his eyes averted, nervously plucking 
at his whiskers. Cocker lit his pipe and continued : 

“John, thoo see, be gey different frae thoo in soom ways. When 
thoo tak’ to thinkin’ on’t, it mak’s thoo look ill and sort o’ d—d 
drunk like. But he—he allus look as if ’twere his meat and drink, 
and as if he throve on’t uncommon weel. Weel, thoo see, he has 
nou't else to think on scarce. as thoo has; so oot in field, or in mill 
wi’ hoppers clatterin’ and dust flyin’, he nurse it and nurse it, and 
keep thought o’t fair coddled aboot’s heart. But, for a’, he can do 
non’t wi’ ’t onless thoo cross and conter him.” 

“He makes me; and so does she—Aunt Kitty, I mean. The last 
thing she do in her will was to try and make fool of me. But she 
didn’t knaw how she gave me such fine chance to pay off scores wi’ 
John!” 


“Humph! What is this? I ask John, and he on’y say, ‘ Mouse- 
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traps, old Cocker.’ Maybe, thoo'll say, ‘Toasted cheese, old 
Coe io 3 

“Qh, it dean’t matter. Everybody ‘Il knaw very soon; for it “Il 
be up in court and in newspapers; an’ I think I'll get it. She put 
into her will, just for flout at me, that John was to ha’ a’ proputty 
in Fulford parish, and that I was to ha’ a’ in Thexton parish. Now 
thoo knaws it wur joke that Aunt Kitty had just enough land in 
Thexton—a bit corner at bottom o’ field—as much as would mak’ 
a grave.” 

“He! he!” Cocker could not help laughing. 

“Weel, weel, I'll laugh too by-’m-bye. Now, ye think! I goes to 
lawyer Norton to arrange aboot gettin’ ower my little bit land . 

“He! he!” 

—“when what do we find? The real old original boundary 0’ 
parish comes up by drain, which was onst a bit brook, and goes thro’ 
end o’ t’ house! So all John has be three-quarters o’ house, an’ a 
bit o’ back yard ! ” 

“Whew! Thoo say so!” 





Some months after, the case came on in a London court. Of 
course all Fulford and the neighbourhood were a agog with specula- 
tion as to the result and the cost of the trial ; and there were a good 
many of the frivolous sort who had laid wagers on the event. So, 
when one wintry forenoon old Cocker was seen bare-headed and be- 
spectacled, trailing an open newspaper, and shuffling across the street 
to the house of his friend the officer of excise, the word flew round, 
and before he had climbed the bank he was pounced upon by the 
grocer and the baker, followed by Miss Hicks the milliner (commonly 
reputed to have her maiden eye on one of the brothers), who in her 
haste had forgotten to put off her spectacles, and to put her cap 
straight. Then up came the butcher, and out came the exciseman, 
and then another and another, each one quicker and more eager than 
the last (which is the law of accretion among human and other 
particles), till quite a crowd had gathered. But, bless you! no one 
need have hurried, for every one “knew” the case would have gone 
so. How could it help it? The will ran so and so, and the parish 
boundary ran so;—it was clear. A man with half an eye, old 
Cocker said, could see that, much more then a judgeand jury. “ An’ 
they two born idiots gone an’ mayhap spent hunderds o’ pounds on 
settlin’ what might ha’ been settled ower a twopenny pot o’ ale!” 

“ An’ it a goes out o’ t’ town!” exclaimed the grocer. 

“Except what the witnesses get,” said the exciseman. 

It proved to be a terrible blow to John Grewelthorpe, the miller. 
He was for the first time “done out” by his brother; he was 
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mulcted in heavy costs, and he was left in possession of the most 
ridiculous fragment of property man ever inherited—three-quarters 
of a house, and a small triangular section of backyard. If all the 
property had been won from him—that he could have endured; the 
loss would have been serious, but people would have regarded it 
seriously. As it was, he felt that everyone laughed at him, and that 
everyone had a right to laugh. Ilis brother sent his lawyer with a 
kindly-meant offer to surrender the right the law allowed him to a 
part of the house, but the lawyer came back with a bouncing flea in 
his ear. 

“Noo,” said the miller, “just tell Gearge, you, if he send onybody 
here wi’ou’t, or come himsen, I’ll stick him head first i’ that sweet 
duck-dabble! Dom his favours! Dost knaw he began wi’ doin’ me 
a favour? .Dom! Nae mair!—Law gi’es him quarter o’ hoose, 
an’ quarter o’ hoose he’ll ha’e !—Noo, sir, thoo can wag.” 

The miller’s answer of course soon got noised abroad; and it 
became a question of great interest at gossiping corners, and in the 
tap-room and bar of the old inn, how the division of the house was to 
be‘effected. 

“ Run up a petition-wall,” said old Cocker ; “ that’s w’a’ they'll do.” 

“ Faix!” cried Dr. Mahoney, “I'd manage aisier nor that. Let it 
out in rooms to tenants, and divide the rints.” 

“Ah, well,” said the exciseman, “they might just as easy let it to 
one tenant and divide the one rent.’ 

“ Yes, of course,” said the Irishman, “of course. It comes to the 
same.” 

But one day Fulford became aware of the curious fact that 
scaffolding was being put up about one end of the house—“ the 
Gearge end,” as it was called. On closer inspection it was observed 
that a line of whitewash had been drawn obliquely across the roof 
and straight down the wall. The very curious went to question the 
workmen, and got for answer that it “ warn’t to be toid; but” (with 
a sly twinkle) “this bit be comin’ down.” People watched the work 
of demolition, how carefully it was conducted :—the slates taken 
from the roof whole, and the bricks cleared of mortar and piled. They 
looked at each other and laughed ; no one had expected such a solution 
of the difficulty as this. 

“Tell ye what,” said old Cocker in confidence to the exciseman, 
“that John be dom’d cliver, malicious divil !” 

It may be guessed that George was enraged at getting his quarter 
of the house handed over to him in this useless broken shape. But 
he said nothing,—at least:not in public, and at home he had none 
but a deaf old housekeeper to talk to. Perhaps he was the more 
inclined to be silent because he had already prepared a scheme of 
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retaliation, which threatened to be so serious in its consequences to 
his brother, that he hesitated to carry it into execution, till he was 
stung to it by this new instance of implacable brotherly malice. On 
one piece of ground which his Aunt Kitty had by will unwittingly 
assigned to him, and which had for some years tried, with" little 
success, to produce cabbages, he determined to build a steam mill. 
He knew his purpose was fratricidal, and he feared others would see 
it was, and would cry “Shame!” upon him. So he tried to cover it, 
for decency’s sake, with talk about the necessity in these pushing 
times, when business had so much increased, of a town like Fulford 
bestirring itself to supply all the wants of the neighbourhood ; ‘it was 
notorious that the mills of Barford did much of the grinding of the 
Fulford district :—why should this be? By a lucky chance he pos- 
sessed a piece of worthless ground ; he would risk the building of a 
mill for the good of the community. But George need not have 
excused his action so elaborately. He took very few in by his talk ; 
and he might have known that friends and neighbours do not very 
severely condemn a questionable act when they expect to profit by it. 

The mill was built and became very popular. Steam-power was 
then in its youth (at any rate in that district), and was believed to 
be capable of the greatest marvels of work at the smallest possible 
expense. The belief, indeed, still obtained among the older and the 
more ignorant folk, that it was a manifestation of the Evil One. 

“But if it be divil,” said old Bidker, “as soom say, it will be very 
good divil ; eh, Cocker ? ” 

Carts and waggons of grain from the uplands, instead of rattling 
and lumbering on to Barford, now turned to Fulford, and miller John 
had the chagrin of seeing them slowly come down the hill, tearing open 
one side of the road with their clumsy skid-pans, and dash past him 
with fierce cracking of whips and wild “ Woa-hoos,” to take the 
opposite slope, up which the great broad-hoofed horses panted and 
scraped on their way to his brother’s. If any one came upon him at 
such a time and ventured to condole with him on that “ divilish trick 
of Gearge,” he would face him with “ Folk ‘Il soon find difference 
atween divil’s steam an’ God’s watter, and till that time, Godamoighty 
can look aifter’s ain watter an’ I can look aifter mysen,”’ and then he 
would turn sharply off and enter his mill. 

Big John’s faith that the popularity of steam was a mere passing 
whim was severely tried. All that year, even right through the busy 
grinding months that follow on an abundant harvest, team after team 
of toiling horses dragged their rich load of wheat, of barley, or of 
pulse through the hollow past the old water-mill, on to the town, and 
drew up under Aunt Kitty’s house; which still stood as the workmen 
had left it, with one end completely open to wind and weather, a 
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woeful witness to the foolish strife and spite of kindred. It became 
a general belief in the town and among the farmers that the occupa- 
tion of big John and his ancestral water-mill was gone. There was 
no unseemly rejoicing over the fate of the miller and his mill ; on the 
contrary, there was much expression of sorrow, of a calm and unpro- 
ductive sort. A few, indeed, who did not like to see an old friend 
and neighbour and an old institution grow mouldy and pass away 
without an effort to save them, took John an occasional hurried job 
or two—a sack of oats to hash for next day’s provender, or a bushel 
of wheat to grind for Friday’s baking. But the work was done so 
badly—* The grit and dirt in’t,” said one, “ be just as if *twere swept 
off barn-floor ”’—and customers were received so grumpily—* Why,” 
he asked them, “‘didna ye tak’ this where ye took t’ rest ?”—that they 
were not tempted to return to him. And their consciences were the 
more at ease in forsaking him, in the knowledge that he had curtly 
refused one or two “little jobs,” saying that he could get plenty to 
do without such dirty bits, and in the comforting belief that since he 
said so it must be true. And certainly in this belief they were 
sustained by the evidence of their own eyes and ears. Whenever 
they passed the water was rushing and splashing, the wheel turning 
and dripping, and the hoppers clattering, just as in the busy old days. 
To shrewd and observant persons (which of course the men and 
women about Fulford were) this was all very puzzling, for no inquiry 
could discover any one who employed John the miller. Some, how- 
ever, were found who had met him, sometimes early, sometimes late 
of a night, goimg or returning on the Barford road driving the one 
lean horse left to him with a cartload of full sacks. 

“‘Good-night, John,” they had said. “Thoor’t busy at mill then, 
late and early.” 

“Business must be done, sirs,” he had answered. 

If any one pressed a question, where he was taking his sacks to or 
bringing them from, he would say, finger on nose, “Government 
contract.” 

For want of another this explanation of his continued activity was 
generally accepted; though it did seem singular that Government 
should come out of its way to employ big John. The officer of 
excise declared, if it was so, it must be a job; big John must have 
somehow got at their member, Sir Thomas. The schoolmaster and 
the literary tailor (who had both tried to “ get at” Sir Thomas and 
had failed) exclaimed it was “scandalous,” and even the successful 
George, who had been having some qualms of conscience for having 
stripped his brother of business, again hardened his heart against 
him. 

But, job or no job, either the Government contract was very un- 
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profitable or John was become a great miser. He contrived to work 
the mill without any assistance, he even allowed his daughter Kitty 
to go as maid into Squire Harding’s family (some were “ particularly ” 
told he insisted on her going); his jolly figure shrank to a gaunt 
skeleton ; his trousers attracted passing notice, from the transparent 
tenuity of one part and the thick clumsy patching of another, and 
whenever he turned up in public (which now was seldom) his manner 
was truculent and suspicious. From all which (since it could not 
but be that the Government paid him) it was readily concluded John 
was a “miserable hunks.” There was another thing which lent 
colour to this view: he never now tried to “do out” his brother at 
sales; when he appeared at them he would fidget here and there on 
the skirts of the crowd, feeling and fumbling in his pockets, and if 
Pottlethwaite appealed to him for a bid he would seem to wake up 
and stand irresolute a} moment, and then would shake his head and 
stride away. 

“He got some sense at last,” said old Cocker. “He wean’t throw 
away nae mair brass.” 

Yet his balance at the bank (as the clerk let friends know in con- 
fidence) did not increase ; on the contrary, it was gradually growing 
less. But that was at once taken as excellent evidence of the miserly 
instinct working in him, which craves and lusts for the nightly 
fingering of the precious gold: he was of course hoarding away his 
large savings somewhere about the mill, and he intended, bit by bit, 
to withdraw what the bank held of his, and add it to the chinking, 
shining pile. 

But that Government contract was surely an unusually long one. 
Winter had softened into spring, spring had brightened and settled 
into summer, and summer deepened and swelled ‘into autumn, and 
still the gaunt figure of John, with his gaunt horse and loaded cart, 
was met of an evening coming and going on the Barford road ; still, 
whenever you might pass the mill, the water rushed and splashed, 
the wheel turned and dripped, and the hoppers clattered. The door, 
indeed, was never seen open now, not even its upper half, in the old 
sociable way, and no one would think of putting his nose inte the 
miser’s den and asking how he was. It is not to be wondered at that 
a feeling of something mysterious in all this should arise and spread. 
Sober, canny men began to shake their heads and purse their lips 
when talking of big John. It was agreed that it was not to the 
credit of an honest, respectable township like Fulford that John 
should be allowed to continue unquestioned his “secret, nefarious 
traffic.” (These last were the words of the tailor, with a taste for 
literature.) 


“ Ah, now, be aisy,” said Dr. Mahoney one night as the miller was 
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being thus discussed in the old inn parlour—‘“be aisy. The old 
John’s doing nothing wrong, I'll be bound. Oh yes, it’s true he shuts 
himself up. Now, now! because a man’s lost his flesh don’t ye go 
for to take his skin!” 

When the doctor had gone out, switching his boot with his riding- 
whip, much disgust was expressed at his defence of “t’ au’d miser.” 
Some one on the back bench spoke up and said he knew why “ t’ doctor 
be so foand o’ au’d John.” Being pressed for an explanation, he said, 
“Doctor be sweet on t’ lass. Ah, but I seen um! an’ t’ lass ’l] 
ha’e all th’ au’d man’s brass as he hides away in stockings an’ rat- 
holes.” 

“ Ah, be that it?” The wise topers at once found this an explana- 
tion of a great deal, and made it an incentive to action. For might 
it not well be that Mahoney was in the miller’s secrets, and was 
sharing—eh? cod! why should they not go down to the mill one 
night, while the miller was out on the Barford road, and enter and 
see what games he was up to? “And hunt out a rat or two from the 
holes,” suggested one. “ ’Cod, yes!” 

Now it chanced that the doctor on leaving the parlour had turned 
into the bar—‘ just a hot whisky, me darlin’, wid a bit o’ lemon ”— 
and, being suspicious that the topers might talk of him when he was 
gone, had, with a wink to the landlady, applied his ear to a convenient 
hole in the pine-board partition from which a knot had been pushed. 
Of course he heard all that passed. 

“Just sayin’ the plisantest things about your humble servant,” 
he whispered to the landlady. “But don’t tell ’em I heard ;” and 
with that he swallowed his whisky and went off sucking the “ bit 
o’ lemon.” 

It was quite true he was in love with the trim little Kitty. Even 
while she was a thin, pale-faced girl, slaving about her father’s house, 
he had lingered to talk with her. But after she had been some 
months in Squire Harding’s house, he had met her, had stared, 
blushed, and instantly taken fire with love. The poorly-dressed slip 
of a girl, who had left the mill, was hardly recognisable in this fresh, 
graceful young woman. So now he was very much alarmed by what 
he had overheard in the inn, not only on account of his sweetheart’s 
father, but on his own. These valiant topers might set out on their 
expedition the very next night—drunk probably—to hunt a rat or 
two! He knew what that meant, and he feared; for, like every 
right-minded young man who has his way to make in the world, 
while he loved his “sweet Kitty so dearly, so dearly,” he by no means 
despised her probable dowry, which he, like every one else, believed 
to be bestowed in “stockings and rat-holes.” Mahoney’s medical 
practice made him quick to act in emergency. He stood a moment 
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at the gateway of the inn, and looked up and down the street. Tae 
grocer was putting up his shutters; it was half-past seven ; it would 
be dark in less than two hours. Yes; he could doit. He ran up 
the yard. 

“Jim! Jim!—Oh there you are. Get the mare out. No, no; 
she’s tired —the other.” 

“Saddle, sir? ” 

“No, begar, no—of course not. The gig.” 

In twenty minutes he was at Squire Harding’s side door. A quarter 
of an hour later he was dashing along with Kitty by his side, by the 
cross roads to the mill. 

The doctor after tying up the horse to the dusky yew, paused and 
looked at Kitty. He had not told her that half his purpose in coming 
to the mill was to ask her father’s sanction to their engagement, and 
now the air of the place seemed to damp his ardour. The only sound 
was the monotonous spill of the “ waste-water.” The great wheel 
looked sodden and mouldy. The cart stood propped in the tumble- 
down shed. It was full of sacks; had the miller just returned, or 
was he just about to set out? They went to the house door, and 
tried it, and knocked. No answer. They went to the mill door; it 
also was locked, and no sound came in reply to repeated knocking. 
Ah, the little shutter-window was unfastened ; should he, Mahoney 
asked, enter that way and then open the door for Kitty? Perhaps 
something had happened to her father. In any case both were curious 
to see what it was the mill had been so busy with for months. Soon 
they were both in the mill. They looked about them in the dim 
light. Strange! A mere damp fustiness of smell; none of that 
warm fragrant odour of flour and meal in which mills are embalmed ! 
Mahoney pushed open the shutters all round .... Not a single 
sack; not a grain of wheat; not even a floury festoon of dust on 
wall or roof! They looked at each other in silent amazement ; not 
a rat squeaked: the floor, the platforms, the hoppers were swept 
utterly empty and bare. A common impulse sent them out to look 
into the sacks in the cart... . Filled with sweepings, decaying 
ropes and cord, musty hay and straw, earth—anything, everything! 
They did not need to speak. It was plain to both that during all 
these months the old mill had been busily grinding nothing ! 

Through the mill they made their way into the house. In the 
kitchen they found the miller—he that had been called “big John ” 
—sitting in an arm-chair before a spark of fire, looking like an un- 
winking, ghastly Death. At sight of the two, a warm flush suffused 
his cadaverous face, and burned into his eyes. He tried to stand up, 

but he sank back in his chair again. He had always been a stern, 
undemonstrative father, and his daughter was always afraid to show 
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any emotion; but his sad condition now so moved her, she could not 
restrain herself. She threw herself on her knees before him, and 
wept and sobbed with her face in his lap. He looked this way and 
that a moment, and his stubbly chin began to work strangely. At 
length he looked suddenly at Mahoney : 

“ Weel—I s’pose thoo’st found a’ oot in there?” motioning with 
his head towards the mill. “ Weel—weel. Itbe a’ up—eh! Or” 
—again flushing and sitting up—‘ be ye come to say folk got back 
to right mind ?—eh? Nae mair divil’s steam—eh? ’Cod! Ill do 
that Gearge oot yet! Dom him!” 

But the excitement was toomuch for him. He sank back pale and 
faint. He crossed and pressed his arms over his stomach, closed his 
eyes and uttered a faint moan. Mahoney guessed what this was— 
starvation. ‘Till now he had stood in utter blank surprise. Now he 
recovered his wits. He spoke to Kitty, and sent her to get a light 
and to find what food there was, made John drink some brandy from 
the flask he always carried, and felt and counted his pulse. He tried 
to persuade him to let them help him to bed, but “ No,” said John, 
“T be a right. Pll bide here.” 

Kitty brought a piece of resiny wood wi lit it, whispering there was 
neither candle nor coal, crust nor scrap, to be found anywhere. 

In a minute or two Mahoney was driving into the town for food, 
in grave doubt whether it would be of any use. It suddenly occurred 
to him to stop at the house of the other Grewelthorpe: he ought to 
know of his brother’s condition. George Grewelthorpe, when he 
heard, was overcome with consternation and remorse, called himself 
a fool for ever having believed in such a thing as a Government 
contract, and begged to be taken to his brother. 

“Tt been a’ my fault from ¢’ first, doctor! I mun gan to him.” 

With such things as were necessary, they returned to the mill. 
Kitty met them at the door in great distress; her father’s behaviour 
was so unlike what she had ever known it before: he had been calling 
her by honeyed names. “ And, oh, what do you think he’s been 
living on all this time ?—rats! ugh!” They entered the kitchen. 
John looked up sharply. “ You’ve been giving him too much of the 
brandy,” said Mahoney to Kitty. At the sight of his brother he 
seemed to swell and bristle with the old malice and obstinacy. 

“No, no,” said he trying to rise ; “ I bean’t done oot yet!” 

“John,” said his brother in a choking voice, holding out his hand. 

“‘Gearge?” said he, looking at the extended hand a moment, and 
then grasping it and sitting down. The hands kept pressing each 
other with a perceptible vibration. 

“ Hast left off steam, then?” asked John. 

“ Divil tak’ steam ! ” 
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“ Ah, I thought so,” said John, with a smile in which he almost 
fainted away again. In a little time some chicken-broth was ready 
for him. Whilst taking it he kept glancing furtively at his brother, 
and letting something of an angry cloud re-gather about his face. 

“ Gearge,” said he at length, pressing his brother’s hand again, “I 
warn’t now—eh ? Wuz I?” 

“What ?” 

“Thoo knows: Drunk the evenin’ o’ her funeral—eh ?” 

“ N—no, John; no.” 

Thus the Grewelthorpe feud ended. Next day a waggon from the 
steam-mill brought something for the empty hoppers of the old mill 
to clatter about, and next week it was announced that the mills would 
be worked in concert by the firm of “ Grewelthorpe Brothers.” 

J. McL. C. 
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William Blake. 


By FREDERICK-WEDMORE. 


A sTRANGE and difficult life, and the production of much art-work 
in poetry and painting of which the merit has been fiercely debated, 
give interest of a peculiar kind to the story of William Blake. 
Pictor Ignotus he was styled years ago, and to a large portion of the 
public an unknown painter he still remains. Probably the amount 
of uncouth design of which he must perforce be accused, and the 
volume of incomprehensible verse in which he expressed a part of his 
aspirations, have largely contributed to delay the universal admission 
of success to the designs which are not uncouth and the verse which 
is not incomprehensible. The debate about the merits of William 
Blake has never been of a very satisfactory kind. Some people have 
been too enthusiastic, and many have been too ignorant. We owe 
much, however, to the late Mr. Gilchrist, to Mr. Rossetti, Mr. 
Swinburne, and one or two writers who have yet more lately expressed 
themselves. None of these gentlemen are to be charged with the 
worst exaggerations. All are patient and sympathetic students to 
whom Blake’s genius has opened itself—Mr. Gilchrist undoubtedly 
foremost among them, and always the chief. And indeed there are few 
persons who can take up the study of Blake—his life and his poetry 
still more than his design—without submitting in some sort to a 
spell, a fascination, such as Blake personally exercised upon the best 
of those who came near to him in the flesh. Probably the strongest 
proof of Blake’s real genius—despite his many deficiencies and his 
occasional wildness—is to be found in the inevitableness of the charm 
he exercises over all minds that are not quite hopelessly commonplace. 
To know Blake is to be glad to be with him. To know a little of his 
design and nothing of his life and of his poetry, may perhaps be to 
deride and undervalue him. But a more complete knowledge of him, 
and of the various ways in which his spirit was manifested, brings 
about the rare joy that it is proper to feel in presence of a sweet nature 
and of a high mind. 

The essential unworldliness of Blake is one of the most interesting 
of his characteristics; he was unworldly, not in the sense of the 
theologian who is more occupied with points of doctrine than with 
the facts of life, but asone upon whom the deepest facts of life have 
a strong hold—as one who is in love with Nature, and with beauty 
wherever it is seen, who values and delights in the simplicity of 
children, appreciates entirely the matters of sex, and because he is 
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wiser than clever men is himself as simple as a child. His unworld- 
liness was of the kind that sees towards the bottom of things, through 
the appearance of things. His long brooding meditation had deeper 
results than the surface observation with which many painters and 
writers must needs be content. He watched and considered, now 
with sweetness and now with indignation, men’s chequered destiny. 
In his mind, in the end, it was the sweetness that triumphed. He 
lived obscure and died in indigence—was born over a shop in Broad 
Street, Golden Square, and died, an old man, in a mean court out of 
the Strand. In hisage, and in his poverty, and in his experience that 
the world had brought him few of its recognised goods, he could yet 
say toa child, as his blessing, “ May God make this world as beautiful 
to you as it has been to me.” So much was his own life, as has been 
well said, “ instinctive and wholly interior ”—so faithful was he to a 
conception of life untainted by the bitterness of evil chance. 

The Broad Street, Golden Square, of Blake’s childhood—the 
middle of the last century, for he was born in 1757—was not quite 
so dull a place in which first to see the light as it would be now. 
For the neighbourhood has greatly fallen. Mr. Gilchrist—who 
who must have had much of that rare love of imaginative men for 
cities and the associations of cities—has properly reminded us that 
the Golden Square neighbourhood, the neighbourhood immediately 
east of what is now the lower part of Regent Street, and yet im- 
mediately west of Soho proper, held social status at least equal to 
the Cavendish Square neighbourhood of our own day. Wardour 
Street, the busy manufactory of new old furniture; Poland Street, 
with its small printing-offices, its coffee-houses, its dwellings appor- 
tioned in many tenements to the lodgings of theatrical artists not 
yet celebrated and of dressmakers never to be in vogue; Golden 
Square, itself, with its one or two foreign hotels, its minor hospital, 
its mansions devoted to the bookbinder or the fencing-master, all 
this was then fairly “fashionable,” if not precisely “ aristocratic.” 
And Broad Street, like the Wigmore Street, or the Mount Street, or 
North Audley Street, of to-day, was a street chiefly of good shops, 
varied by a few private houses, instead of the decayed if spacious 
thoroughfare which we see at present, where a barber who occasion- 
ally sells a cheap violin to a member of the Royalty or of the 
Princess’s orchestra, has a shop next to that of a furniture dealer’s at 
which you pick up brass fenders bought at country sales, and where 
next again comes the French washerwoman’s—the blanchisseuse de 
jin—whose apprentices are ironing delicate linen in the open room 
as you pass by. Thus, though Blake’s first associations were prosaic 
—since he was a draper’s son—they were not sordid nor mean. 

It is strange, however, to think of the wonderful artist and poet, 
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the man of high imagination, brought up among even these sur- 
roundings. A poetic spirit of weaker quality would have found 
itself crushed by them. On Blake they had no effect, for it was 
in the main truly that in his maturest years, he was able to write, 
“T assert for myself that I do not behold the outward creation, and 
that to me it is hindrance and not action.” Where other people saw 
the sun rise—a round disc like a guinea—Blake saw “an innume- 
rable company of the heavenly host, crying Holy! holy! holy!” 
—and praising God—not indeed for Broad Street, Golden Square— 
but for the wealth of Nature and beauty that were so much outside 
of it. 

But Blake’s pre-occupation with spiritual matters, with the lasting 
essentials of life, did not prevent him from observing keenly the 
people he met, and from judging their characters with a rapid 
correctness which belongs only to the man of the world, and to 
that deeper man of the world, a great poet. A story of his boyhood 
confirms in us this belief. He was fourteen years old when it was 
finally decided that he should he educated as a professional engraver, 
and it was at first proposed that a quite noted engraver of the day, 
one Ryland, should become his master. Father and son went to 
Ryland’s work-room, to see the engraver at work. “I do not like 
the man’s face,” said William Blake to his parent, on coming away ; 
“it looks as if he will live to be hanged.” Twelve years afterwards, 
the then prosperous engraver fell into evil ways—committed a 
forgery—and was hung as the boy had predicted. Blake’s dislike 
to Ryland’s countenance had had the effect of causing his father to 
seek some other master. The one selected was James Basire, the 
most distinguished member of a family of engravers, a man whose 
sterling but necessarily uninspired work is worthy even nowadays 
of quite as much respect as it receives. It is amusing to remember 
how Blake, affectionate and ardent, earnestly upheld it long after 
he had ceased to be Basire’s pupil. For him, Basire’s name was 
the symbol of all that was good in recent engraving, and the more 
popular Woollett’s the symbol of all that was bad. Of course Blake’s 
zeal outstepped his judgment here: the real beauty of William 
Woollett’s work, obtained by delicate observation and patient hand, 
no one who is removed from the controversies of the moment will 
care to gainsay. Masters of classic grace and of elegant pastoral— 
masters like Berghem, Claude, and Richard Wilson—he was born to 
interpret. But Blake said that Woollett did not know how to grind 
his graver; did not know how to put so much labour into a hand 
or foot as Basire did; did not know how to draw the leaf of a tree. 
“ All his study was clean strokes and mossy tints.” 

At James Basire’s, in Great Queen Street, nearly opposite Free- 
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masons’ Tavern, young William Blake’s prentice-hand began to grow 
into the hand of a master. Also he was sent into Westminster Abbey 
and various old churches to make drawings from the monuments and 
buildings, which Basire was employed by Gough, the antiquary, to en- 
grave, “a circumstance he always mentioned with gratitude to Basire,” 
and one which, as Blake’s best biographer has rightly discerned, was 
much adapted to foster the romantic turn of his imagination, and to 
strengthen his natural affinities for the spiritual in Art. The 
character of Blake was fast developing: there were seen already those 
many-sided sympathies with Art which made him engraver, painter, 
and poet. The task of the engraver, however artistic an one, was 
too slow and too little spontaneous to content Blake wholly. <A copyist, 
even of the most intelligent and learned kind, he was not satisfied 
always to remain. He would not only reproduce—he must directly 
create. And so we come upon the first of his inventions in design 
and upon the first of his poems. In both, with whatever faults of 
execution, he showed himself original; but at first perhaps more 
particularly in poetry. The poetry of Nature and of natural sentiment, 
that a generation or two later was to sweep all other poetical effort 
away, had then hardly begun in England. Blake composed his 
earlier verses years before Burns addressed the public of Kilmarnock ; 
years before William Cowper, Esquire, of the Middle Temple, had 
issued his ‘ Poems ’—still longer before the ‘ Lyrical Ballads’ which, 
in 1798, Cottle, the Bristol bookseller, gave to but few readers, had 
proceeded from the close association and friendship of Wordsworth 
and Coleridge. 

A freedom of natural sentiment was in these earliest poems of 
Blake’s—a happy and inspired carelessness as to the way the thing 
was said, if only the feeling at the bottom of all did get itself ex- 
pressed—yvery remarkable indeed in a generation which had for its 
models poetry quite obviously artificial, poetry in which thin thought 
and shallow feeling were wrought into fineness of phrase. But yet 
these earliest poems are not the poems by which Blake secures his 
immortality. They are not the poems which thoughtful and tasteful 
folk will most care about, nor are they the obscure if profound work 
which, as days went on, Blake himself, it may be, got to consider 
his highest productions. A little time had yet to pass before Blake’s 
poetic genius found full expression—before there came to him both 
the best theme and the artless art to treat it. He had to pass 
through his period of studentship at the newly formed Royal Academy, 
he had to be a lover and he had to be an independent artist, before 
his mind was ready with the ‘Songs of Innocence,’ or could be 
delivered later of the ‘Songs of Experience.’ 

Blake’s marriage was a marriage of consolation. He had thought 
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himself in love—he had perhaps been actually in love—with that 
mysterious being whom the sentimental dramatist and the senti- 
mental novel-writer describe as “another.” And “another” had 
been careless about the young painter and poet; “another ” had been 
obdurate and unkind. Having suffered his addresses for a certain 
season—having talked and walked with him in unconyentional ways 
which bred great hopefulness in his miné—she suddenly tired of it. 
And the young lover was left, not pining in silence, but somewhat loudly 
lamenting. A girl, who was more of a bystander than an acquaint- 
ance, said very frankly, that she “pitied him from the bottom of 
her heart,” and William Blake began to love her for her pity, and 
she accepted his love. Catherine Sophia Boucher, born of humble 
parents in the then remote suburb of Battersea, was a good-looking 
brunette, with a fine figure, with industrious hands, an active mind, 
and little or no education. She could not sign her name in the 
parish register kept at Battersea Church, where she and Blake were 
married; but she was capable of learning, and for many long years 
after he first met her—from his youth to the time of his old age, 
when she alone watched by him in his last moments— she was a pleasure 
and a help to Blake. A little of the spirit of the artist seems to 
have been in her. As time went on, she was found capable of making 
a very few designs in the Blake manner, and both during Blake's 
life, and, we suppose, after his death, she coloured some of the prints 
which he published—if almost private issue can be called publication 
—along with his poems. She did not, it is true, colour them very 
well, and the Blake collector likes to have his copies coloured by the 
more skilled hand of the original inventor; but still she seconded 
him to the best of her powers—had always a wise interest in her 
husband’s work, and a full belief in him. 

Employed to engrave designs after Stothard and others in the 
Wits’ Magazine—which was by no means a wholly comic miscellany, 
but politely intended rather for people who had wits than for witty 
people—Blake fell into various employment. In 1784 he made his 
second appearance as an exhibitor at the Royal Academy, and in the 
following year he likewise exhibited. His father was now dead, but 
Blake was living in the street of his birth—Broad Street—in 
partnership for a time with one Parker, as it seemed necessary to be 
print-seller as well as artist. Parker and he disagreed—the partner- 
ships was dissolyed~-and Blake moved a short way from Broad 
Street, to Poland Street, near the top on the eastern side. He was 
very poorly off, and Mrs. Blake, in household matters, had to 
practise the severest economy. ‘There had already long been evident 
much in Blake’s character that was incompatible with the attain- 
ment of material success, 
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The man who on the death of his brother Robert, whom he had 
greatly loved, had been able to declare that that brother’s spirit, loth 
at first to leave the earth, had at length clapped its hands for peace- 
ful joy at departure, as it passed upwards through the ceiling, was a 
man whose imagination was not likely to be of the kind admired by 
the ordinary picture buyer. That indeed was the crazy side of 
Blake—a craziness absolutely harmless except as far as concerns the 
material prospects of the person who is a prey to it—but such 
occasional craziness in Blake was inseparably united to the fineness 
of his imagination. The force of his vision of spiritual things 
brought with it, almost as a necessity, these fancies, and both 
incapacitated him for popular work. Both would have told against 
him perhaps at any time, but never more decidedly and surely than 
in the latter half of the eighteenth century, when Intellect was 
constantly sceptical and hardly at all imaginative—when there was 
the least disposition and the least ability to make allowance for the 
vagaries of a seer of visions and a dreamer of dreams. 

Unencouraged then, and uncommissioned, by the public—thus 
‘far in the cold and dark of general neglect—the simple man 
set himself to the accomplishment of a congenial task, and the 
‘Songs of Innocence’ were gradually written and furnished with 
their appropriate designs. Of late years ‘Songs of Innocence’ have 
been given to the public in the form of common print, like the 
work of every other poet, who has written and published, since 
printing was known. But it was not so that Blake sought to present 
his poems to that limited world for which alone he expected to 
cater. He laboriously engraved the verses, as he engraved the 
designs, and the ornamental borders, and having printed it all off— 
picture, verse, and ornamental border—he set himself, as copies were 
wanted for sale, to fill in the picture and the border with wash and stroke 
of colour, and this plan, first conceived for the ‘Songs of Innocence,’ 
he adhered to throughout his life. The pecuniary reward of such 
a plan was not necessarily so slight as in Blake’s experience it turned 
out to be. A painter-poet of our own day could make it yield a 
sufficient harvest of money, if he tried. Curiosity would be roused 
about it; there would be ecstatic brethren to sing its praises in 
Society ; it would be written about in the weekly newspapers— 
especially if it were not going to be exhibited. But with Blake, the 
presence of these beautiful designs—their outlines printed indeed, but 
their colours filled in by hand, so that no two copies could be alike— 
with Blake, the presence of these beautiful designs did not so greatly 
enhance the price of the verse. Whoever chose to buy the wonderful 
work could buy it at a price that was absolutely insignificant. Moreover, 
the demand for it was always limited, though it never quite ceased. 
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In each department of Art that Blake essayed in the ‘Songs of 
Innocence,’ he was without doubt triumphant. He made homely and 
beautiful designs, poems which in their order of merit are yet more 
unique than the drawings, and in the treatment of the ornamental 
borders he showed himself a fine decorative artist. There is present 
in the designs, as we know them by the necessarily uncoloured 
examples in Gilchrist’s ‘ Life,’ something that is common to a group of 
eighteenth century artists and much that is only Blake’s. Fuseli 
said that Blake was good to steal from. Blake, later in his life, 
charged Stothard with stealing from him in ‘The Canterbury 
Pilgrims ;’ and with many of Blake’s other designs Stothard’s have 
much affinity. In both men’s work there is apparent the easy and 
simple grace in movement and costume which belonged to the end of 
the eighteenth century, and which—often, however, with some touch 
of the masquerade—is with us again to-day. To those who do not 
know Blake himself, to say that the grouping of figures in the simple 
costume of the period very slightly idealised, very slightly classicised— 
as in the ‘ Echoing Green’ for instance—is Stothard-like, is to convey 
a first general idea. But in such a drawing as that of ‘The Lamb, 
wherein a naked child extends his arms, welcomingly, to creatures 
made and loved like himself by God (for that is, the moral of the 
poem), it is a pure naturalist who conceives the situation and ex- 
presses it in line—his only reminiscences being, seemingly, of 
Florentine art. In the landscape, too, whether it be the thatched 
roof of the cattle shed, or the thick-spreading elm tree, or the bit of 
bending willow, there is more of naturalism than would have been 
quite acceptable to the orderly art of Stothard. And with all appre- 
ciation of Stothard’s art—of its more constant suavity, its greater 
general correctness—we are bound to hold it, in its rendering of the 
gesture of the figure, less expressive than Blake’s. It is more occu- 
pied with an external grace, There is less emotion in it. The 
designs for the ‘ Songs of Experience,’ that after some lapse of years 
followed the earlier series, are—as fitting accompaniments to the 
poems themselves—at once bolder and more obscure, with figures of 
gesture more fearful or more enraptured, with a passionate abandon- 
ment, never sought for, and never wanted, in the ‘Songs of 
Innocence.’ 

And now we have come to the brief consideration of these two 
tollections of poems. The two collections of designs may be con- 
sidered apart, but the poems must be considered together. The mood 
in each collection is so different, yet it is the same nature that is at 
bottom of the passing mood. 

The ‘Songs of Innocence’ were written when the young manhood 
of Blake, filled with the joy of his work, had hardly realised how 
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much of failure there was in the world—still less how much of failure 
was coming to him. In the ‘Songs of Innocence’ the spiritual man 
entered into the heart of a child, and sang, in joyous temper, of the 
life of children in country and town. The ‘Echoing Green’ is a 
piece of delightful music made to celebrate the pleasures of the place 
where village children make holiday. ‘Holy Thursday’ sings 
pleasantly and touchingly about the charity children at St. Paul’s. 
The introduction to the series—the poem beginning “ Piping 
down the valleys wild”—tells by an allegory how Blake was 
singing for children and for those who cared for them: a piper, 
he says, was piping to a child, and the child made him repeat 
his tune, and “sing his songs of happy cheer,” and told him finally, 
in sign of satisfaction, that he must sit him down and write, “in a 
book that all may read.” ‘So he vanished from my side,” says 
William Blake, in the character of the piper,— 


“So he vanished from my side, 
And I plucked a hollow reed, 
And I made a rural pen, 
And I stained the water clear, 
And I wrote my happy songs 
Every child may joy to hear.” 


The ‘ Songs of Experience” were written only a few years after, 
but in a temper widely different. It would be particularly interesting 
if some one of the few people who know Blake profoundly and minutely, 
and who have derived a part of their knowledge from old men still 
living who came into intimate contact with him—John Linnell is one 
of these—it would be interesting, we say, if some one so qualified 
would tell us what brought in so comparatively short a time a change 
of temper so complete. The problem is one which Mr. Gilchrist’s 
admirable book does not absolutely solve. Blake himself must have 
been conscious of the thoroughness of the change—conscious too, as 
we have declared before, that the same nature lay behind the varying 
moods. For by a method peculiar to himself he may almost be said 
to have called attention to the change—to have emphasised the differ- 
ence. To begin with, his very titles establish a sort of antithesis 
between “Innocence” and “ Experience.” Clearly the one is to be 
contrasted with the other. Again, at least two of the separate poems 
have their titles repeated ; the title of something in the first publication 
is found again in the second. ‘The Chimney Sweeper’ and ‘ Holy 
Thursday’ are the cases in point. Both are poems of the city, and 
naturally so ; for, first, the country never suggested the contrasts which 
are here in question, and, secondly, the ‘Songs of Experience’ are 
little occupied with the country at all. The ‘Chimney Sweeper,’ as 
we find it in the two volumes, presents the contrast most sharply : 
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from the allegro of the first song we proceed suddenly to a depth 
“deeper than ever the andante dived.” The first tells of a little boy 
—one Tom Dacre—who 
“cried when his head, 
That curled like a lamb’s back, was shaved,” 


and to whom the speaker, a little boy sweep also, spoke reassuringly : 


“ And so he was quiet, and that very night 
As Tom was a-sleeping he had such a sight; 
That thousands of sweepers, Dick, Joe, Ned, and Jack, 
Were all of them locked up in coffins of black. 
And by came an angel who had a bright key, 
And he opened the coffins and set them all free; 
Then down a green plain, leaping, laughing, they run, 
And wash in a river, and shine in the sun.” 


And the angel speaks very hopefully to the chimney sweeper, telling 
him chiefly that if he were a good boy he would have “ God for his 
father, and never want joy.” The two promises express Blake’s 
conception of Heaven: the sense of the reality of the first was con- 
stantly with him. 

Now “ The Chimney Sweeper ” in ‘ Songs of Experience,’ breaks in 
upon this innocent peace. Even the little child, who speaks in the 
poem, catches the shadow of the writer’s gloom. He says that his father 
and his mother are gone up to the church to pray, having taken him 
from the heath where he was happy, to make him the little black 
slave of his master. They clothed him in “the clothes of death,” 
and by the hard fate to which they condemned him, they taught him 
to “sing the notes of woe.” Somehow, as Blake so subtly saw, the 
youth of his spirit asserted itself. They could not quite crush out of 
him his childhood and its instinctive joy. But they had done their 
worst, and there was the bitterness of it. 


“ And because I am happy and dance and sing, 
They think they have done me no injury, 
And are gone to praise God and his Priest and King, 
Who make up a Heaven of our misery.” 

In the two ‘ Holy Thursdays,’ again, two different views are taken of 
the lives of children. The one is the view suggested to an easily- 
satisfied man by the spectacle of the charity children under the dome 
of St. Paul’s. He sees, complacently, “their innocent faces clean.” 
They are to him “ these flowers of London town.” To him they have 
“a radiance all their own.” But in the second ‘ Holy Thursday,’ 
Blake wants to know whether it is “a holy thing” to see, in a 
rich and fruitful land, “ babes reduced to misery ” ? 


“Ts that trembling cry a song, 
Can it be a song of joy, 
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And so many children poor ? 
It is a land of poverty.” 


And the moral, to the poet, still simple in his bitterness, is that 
things are very wrong: 


‘For where’er the sun does shine 
And where’er the rain does fall, 
Babes should never hunger there, 

Nor poverty the mind appal.” 


Having stated which truth, or truism, in his strongest poet’s way, 
and so done his part, he ends—leaving the matter to the political 
economists, who, as it would appear, have not, during these hundred 
years, succeeded in settling it. 

But the strongest and most passionate note uttered in ‘Songs of 
Experience’ is one which is uttered only there, and there only once. 
It is in the poem which he calls simply ‘ London ’—in it, before his 
mental eye, the evils of the town are concentrated, are brought to a 
focus. It seems that as he walks in London the faces that he sees 
make him wretched. His view, however it may be morbid and 
exaggerated, shows at all events one side of a truth—he sees, in every 
face he meets, “marks of weakness, marks of woe.” There is some- 
thing sad to him in “the cry of every man ”—the infant’s, the 


chimney sweep’s, the ill-fated soldier’s. But most it is a woman’s cry 
that strikes upon his spiritual ear. 


“Most through midnight streets I hear 
How the youthful harlot’s curse 
Blasts the new-born infant’s tear, 
And blights with plagues the marriage hearse.” 


His feeling here has waxed too strong for his power of expression. 
He is so intense that he becomes obscure. But his obscurity, with 
his volume of passion, is worth, many times over, the lucid mediocrity 
of less inspired bards. 

Perhaps we have now succeeded —as far as brevity allowed—in 
making clear to some the order of beauty, both of design and of 
song, which is to be found, if it is properly sought, in the finest works 
of Blake—in the things by which he will certainly live. That is 
what we wanted to do. In other places it is easy and convenient to 
find accounts of his later and more voluminous writings, of his more 
ambitious designs; such a great series as that, for instance, which 
he executed for the ‘ Night Thoughts’ of Young; such poems of his 
own as those included under the name of the ‘ Prophetic Books,’ some 
of them strange visions ‘and strange prophecies which we take to be 
more curious than finally satisfactory. 

To return, with however short a treatment, to the story of his 
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outward life. He lived long in Lambeth after he was in Broad Street 
—Hercules Buildings—the’ abode, if we mistake not, of another 
neglected genius, the Triplet of ‘Masks and Faces.’ Hayley, the 
biographer of Romney, and himself quite a considerable poet in his 
own day—people estimated him, of course, a good deal by his riches 
and by the excellence of his country house—Hayley encouraged 
Blake for awhile, and induced him to remove to Felpham in Sussex, 
at the foot of that Sussex Down country which Copley Fielding 
afterwards painted, and which Mr. Hine, in our own day, is 
painting with even more wonderful subtlety. Hayley lived in 
that countryside—had the good house of the district—it was there 
that the too frequent painter of the “Divine Emma” came on his 
annual visit. And Hayley gave Blake commissions, during Blake’s 
residence there. But at length the almost inevitable fussiness of a 
wealthy dilettante of absolute leisure began to annoy Blake very 
much—began to disturb and to thwart him. He wrote to London 
friends that he felt bound to return. He looked for the day of his 
deliverance, and at last it came. In London, at that period, Mr. Butts 
was his best patron: the friendly and always business-like purchaser 
of so many of Blake’s designs. Interesting accounts between them 
are furnished in Mrs. Gilchrist’s new edition of her husband’s book. 
Returning to town, and living long in South Molton Street, Blake 
was associated more or less with Flaxman and Stothard; he was 
considerably wronged, it seems, by Cromek; and he had the faithful 
friendship of John Linnell. Linnell lived then at a remote farm- 
house on the far side of Hampstead, and there Blake used very often 
to visit him, unbending, giving himself out in genial chat. It must have 
seemed pretty clear to the poet by that time that no wide popularity 
was coming to his verses—that no great prices, such as the most impu- 
dent of incapacity cheerfully asks in our own day, were ever to be got 
for his pictures. But he, and his wife with him, went contentedly on 
—she, believing altogether in her husband ; he, believing altogether in 
the paramount importance of his spiritual world, the comparative in- 
significance of material things. Poverty closed round him. He had 
no studio rich with the spoils of the East and of Italy, and adroitly 
enhancing to the innocent purchaser the value of all work done in it. 
He had now a few bareish rooms in Fountain Court, out of the Strand. 
There ill-health and enfeebled age fell upon him. He engraved 
what plates he could—realised what inventions he could—sometimes 
even when confined not only to his rooms, but to his bed. Getting 
out, now and again, he fetches his own beer from some public-house 
at the corner—meets, under those circumstances, an artist who is 
just sufficiently celebrated to be careful with whom he is seen, and 
not exalted enough to be indifferent to what may be thought of the 
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company he chooses to keep. And the just sufficiently celebrated artist 
does not, under those circumstances, think it prudent to speak to 
him. Blake goes home, only a little amused by the incident, to the 
rooms in Fountain Court. 

There he was known by, amongst other artists, an artist then quite 
young, and now venerable—Samuel Palmer. Mr. Gilchrist wanted 
Mr. Samuel Palmer’s impression of Blake, and in a very graphic, 


touching, and significant letter, Mr. Palmer gave it. This is how he 
concludes : 


“He was one of the few to be met with in our passage through life who 
are not in some way or other ‘double-minded’ and inconsistent with 
themselves; one of the very few who cannot be depressed by neglect, and 
to whose name rank and station could add no lustre. Moving apart, in a 
sphere above the attraction of worldly honours, he did not accept great- 
ness, but confer it. He ennobled poverty, and by his conversation and the 
influence of his genius, made two small rooms in Fountain Court more 
attractive than the threshold of Princes.” 


Such, in the testimony of one who knew him—of one who was able 
to appreciate him—was William Blake. And so died on the 12th of 
August, 1827—watched chiefly by his wife—the great inventor, the 
seer of visions so powerful and so terribly direct, engaged at the last 
in “composing and uttering songs to his Maker.” His wife, Catherine, 


thought them so beautiful that the poor old man had need to tell 
her his belief—that they were not his songs; he was but the instru- 
ment that uttered them. A lowly neighbour, who went away 
when the old man had finally sunk, declared that she had been at 
the death of an angel. Was there then, in that humble room, any 
vision to gladden him like to his own most beautiful and most 
impressive design, ‘ the Morning Stars singing for joy "—the expression 
of an aspiration of his life, at last, after long years, to be realised ? 














Arab §umour. 


I. Inrropvuctory. 


One bitterly cold winter day I met a tramp who, for all his pinched 
and hungry look, had a cheery twinkle in his eye, which misery could 
not repress. Halting in front of me, he said or sung: 


“ Buy a box of matches, sir, I haven’t had a crust, 
While all these ’ere good gentlefolks are eatin’ till they bust ;” 


and on receiving a copper or so, he remarked with grateful unction, 
“T do believe it’s nothing but my little witticisms as keeps me from 
starvation.” The poor fellow was a good instance of what seems 
almost a practical joke on Nature’s part, the implanting of a sense of 
humour in people whose surroundings are anything but conducive to 
fun and joviality. There are no doubt many Esquimaux who crack 
jokes amidst the interminable dreariness and gloom of an Arctic 
winter ; Irish peasants, who are always posing as the most wretched 
down-trodden beings on the face of God’s earth, are notorious for 
their humour in spite of Erin’s woes; but the Arab is the last 
nationality in which most people would look for humorous character- 
istics. 'The typical Bedouin has kept up the traditions of his father 
Ishmael and his grandmother Hagar; he wanders for ever among 
bare, rugged rocks or over scorching plains, and is in chronic want of 
water, to say nothing of the other necessaries of life. He is forced to 
rely for his daily bread upon the chance of making a raid upon his 
neighbours’ cattle or plundering a caravan, and the diversion of traffic 
during the last few centuries would have inevitably ruined his pro- 
spects, were it not that Mecca has never ceased to attract crowds of 
pilgrims every year who may be robbed en route or fleeced at the 
Holy Shrine. But the Arab has contrived to be merry in spite of all 
his disadvantages ; indeed, he possesses the sense of humour in a very 
high degree. True, he does not exhibit that subtle wit and aptitude 
for quaint conceits which distinguishes the Persian, but he has a 
taste for genuine fun, combined with ready repartee and tempered 
with pathos, which constitutes a humour peculiarly his own. One 
turns naturally to the pages of the ‘ Arabian Nights’ for illustration 
of this subject ; but it is not the ‘Arabian Nights’ with which we have 
at present to deal. The manners and customs there depicted, as well 
as much of the sentiment expressed, are certainly Arabic, but the 
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stories themselves are largely borrowed from foreign sources, and 
belong to that collection of Aryan folk-lore which is represented in 
India by the Jataka or Buddhist birth stories, and by the celebrated 
collection of Sanscrit tales known as the ‘Hitopadesa;’ in ancient 
Greece by the ‘ Fables of A‘sop;’ in Persia and Syria by the ‘ Calila’ 
and ‘ Dimna’ series ; in Europe by the cycle of tales which the brothers 
Grimm have now made household words. The ‘ Arabian Nights’ do 
contain a number of short stories admirably illustrative of Arab 
humour and drawn from native annals, but they are not incorporated 
in the ordinary translations, and are, for the most part, mere isolated 
extracts from other works. If we would judge of the real character 
of the Arabs in the olden times we must go to the personal anecdotes 
which have been preserved of their ancient poets and heroes, and em- 
bodied in the commentaries on the national poetic literature; while 
the more exact records of the caliphate furnish us with ample 
materials for a similar study of later times. 

The older Arabs were however a gruesome race, and their humour 
was wanting in geniality. Their habits were peculiar, and made 
them look on things from a different standpoint to our own. Like 
other people, they had their virtues and their vices; but the former 
were not conspicuous, while the latter were. Their chief virtues were 
hospitality, good faith and nobility. The duty of hospitality is de- 
fined by the Prophet himself as consisting of the following rules. A 
guest must be entertained for three days; the first sumptuously, and 
the second and third with ordinary fare. He is then to receive pro- 
vision for one day’s journey, and “all beyond that is charity.” 
Mohammed pithily added the axiom, “ Visit seldom, and you will be 
loved the more.” To such an extent did some of the Arab chiefs 
carry their hospitality, that many instances are on record of a Sheikh 
slaying his only camel for a guest’s supper and leaving his wife and 
family to starve. Of his good faith so much can be said, that if he 
. had once formally given his protection to another, an Arab would 
stand by him to the death. Of course he was chary of according this 
privilege ; but even when he had not given it, he would never rob or 
murder a friend or guest until the latter had got at least a day’s 
journey on his road. Noble too the Arabs must have been, since we 
have their own word for it. Their ancient poetry is full of the con- 
tentions of rival bards and rival tribes, who boast of their long descent 
and doughty deeds. 

To be of anything but noble blood scarcely entitled a man to be 
considered as one of God’s creatures amongst his fellows. The tribe 
of Bahileh was looked upon as the most mean and abject of all the 
Arab stocks. “Ifa dog were told,” said they, “ that he was a Bahileh, 


he would turn away howling at the reproach.” An Arab being told that 
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a certain man was descended, not merely from this despised race, but 
from a slave of the Bahileh tribe, immediately fell down and kissed 
his hands and feet. Being asked why he did so, he replied, “ God 
would never have inflicted on thee such a misfortune in this life, if he 
had not intended to reward thee with Paradise in the next.” 

As for their vices, drinking and gambling were the least of them ; 
but since it was these very propensities which, in spite of the prohibition 
of the Coran, gave rise to most of the humorous stories of the Moham- 
medan times, it is not my province to be too hard upon them here. 
With some others, such as burying female children alive—a common 
practice with them—it is impossible to have much sympathy; and 
the tale of Othman, who never wept but once, and that when the 
daughter whom he was thus burying alive brushed the grave dust off 
his beard with her tiny little hands, is neither humorous nor pretty ; it 
is however unfortunately true. Revelry and battle called forth the most 
frequent expression of their humorous mood. Here are a few extracts 
from an ancient poem of one of their greatest heroes, Antarah : 


' “There came a noble champion from the ranks 
To win him glory and defend his right. 
And lo! I pierced him through his coat of mail; 
For all he was the hero of his clan, 
To whose accustomed hand came nought amiss, 
The warrior’s weapon or the gambler’s dice, 
‘To tear the standard from its bearer’s grasp, 
Or make the vintner haul his signboard down, 
For such a guest would leave him nought to sell! 
And when he saw me from my horse alight 
And knew ’twas I had taken up his gage, 
His lips were parted—but he did not smile! 
I watched him lying at the close of day, 
And ’twas not henna made that ruddy stain 
Which tinged his fingers and his manly brow,” 


‘The poem concludes with the following words, alluding to two 
foemen of the writer : 


‘* The pair have vowed that they will have my blood, 
They threaten loudly—when I am not by! 
Well, let them threaten—but I left their sire 
A feast for vultures and for beasts of prey.” 


Another poet with a similar humorous view of the situation, 
declares that the vultures were so glutted with the repast he had 
provided for them after a little “ difficulty” with another tribe, that 
“you might have trodden on them and they would not have 
moved.” 

I am obliged to allude to these unpleasant traits in order that the 
reader may judge, at starting, of the character of the people of whom I 
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propose to treat, but I shall dismiss all such songs of the shambles 
and devote the remainder of these pages to the more genial aspects of 
Arab life. Ifin the course of my narratives I am obliged to introduce 
a little bloodshed .now and then, it must be attributed to the exigencies 
of historical accuracy. The Caliphs had exaggerated ideas of their 
divine rights, and even “the good Haroun Alraschid ” was somewhat 
too free with the use of decapitation as a social and political remedy : 


“The brightest glass may have a speck! 
And Haroun had a curious whim 
For amputation at the neck 
Of all who disagreed with him.” 


But then in civilised Christian England, Tower Hill has before 
now played a part in political crises. In the time of the first 
four Caliphs, the immediate successors of Mohammed, the severity 
and simplicity of Desert manners still prevailed; the times were 
too stirring, and serious events followed so closely one upon another 
for much prominence to be given to the lighter incidents. 

The Ommiade dynasty who occupied the throne of Damascus when 
the Empire of Islam was at length consolidated, soon developed a 
lighter vein, and several of the Caliphs, notably Yezid the second 
of that House, were notorious roués, poets and wags. Still the 
humorous anecdotes of this period are not numerous, and will better 
find their place in another part of my subject. With the Abbaside 
Caliphs who succeeded them, and who transferred the seat of govern- 
ment from Damascus to Bagdad, we enter upon a new era of Arab 
literature and history. The Empire of Islam reached its culminating 
point under these, and with their magnificent capital on the Tigris 
the caliphate waxed, waned and died. The Courts of Es Saffah, “the 
blood-shedder,” the first of the dynasty, of Mansir his brother and 
successor, of El Mehdi the latter's son, of El Hadi father of the 
ereat Haroun Alraschid, and of Haroun’s scarcely less illustrious son 
Mamoun, attracted crowds of learned men, poets, wits and story- 
tellers ; and it is in the annals of these reigns that we must look for the 
fullest illustrations of Arabic humour and fun. I purpose in these 
pages to relate all the most amusing and characteristic anecdotes 
which are scattered through the various native works that treat of this 

eriod. 
: The proverbs of a people are often illustrated by or take their rise 
in stories of a humorous character, and Arab proverbs are no exception 
to the rule. Here is an instance. There was a certain shoemaker named 
Honein, and an Arab came to purchase a pair of shoes at his shop. 
The usual bargaining began, the cobbler asking twice the proper 
price and the Bedouin offering half ; the son of the Desert, however, 
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was impatient, and before the proper mean had been arrived at gave 
up the game of haggling and went off in high dudgeon. Honein 
resolved on revenge, and hurrying forward on the road where he 
knew the Arab would have to pass, he threw down one of the shoes. 
Presently the Arab came up, and seeing the shoe said to himself, 
** How like this is to one of Honein’s shoes; if the other were but 
with it I would take them.” Honein had in the meanwhile gone on 
farther still and thrown down the other shoe, hiding himself close by 
to watch the fun. When the Desert Arab came to the second shoe 
he regretted having left the first, but tying up his camel went back 
to fetch it. Honein at once mounted and rode off home, well satisfied 
with the exchange of a camel for a pair of shoes. When the Arab 
returned on foot to his tribe and they asked what he had brought 
back from his journey, he replied, “I have brought back nothing but 
Honein’s shoes.” And the saying became proverbial for a bootless 
errand. 

Many of the most amusing stories in Arabic literature turn upon 
verbal quibbles which are of course, in most cases, untranslateable. 
Sometimes, however, the jest goes equally well in foreign language ; 
as, for instance, when a man with a harsh voice was reading the Coran 
aloud at a mosque door, and a passer-by asked him what he was 
reading for. “I am reading for God’s sake,” said the fellow. 
“Then for God’s sake hold your tongue!” was the reply. Or, 
when a bigoted Sunni Sultan coming to the throne wished to force 
a certain learned Khatib, or dean of the cathedral mosque, to resign 
because of his Shiah proclivities and ordered him to curse the Caliph 
Ali publicly in his next Friday sermon: much as if a Roman Catholic 
Archbishop should be bidden to condemn Mariolatry from the altar of 
the pro-Cathedral. The reverend gentleman professed his willing- 
ness to comply with the command of his sovereign, and mount- 
ing the pulpit addressed the congregation in the following words: 
“His Highness the Sultan has bidden me:to curse his Holiness 
Ali. Curse him!” 

A similar equivoque is related of one of the early Caliphs, who, 
meeting an Arab with a sheep, asked if it were for sale. 

“ No!” said the other curtly. 

“My good friend,” said the monarch, “that is not polite: you 
should say ‘No, God bless you.’” 

The Bedouin did as he was bidden, but repeated the sentence with 
such a punctuation that it meant “ May God_never bless you.” 

The Arabic language is so curiously constructed that the’ slightest 
omission or mispronunciation may make a most important difference 
in the meaning. Thus on one occasion a prisoner shivering with 
cold was brought to Mohammed, who said, Edfihu, “despatch him ;” 
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when he meant Hdfi’hu, “warm him;” and the captors took the 
Prophet at his word! A proverb says that “none but a prophet 
can thoroughly compass a knowledge of the Arabic tongue.” It 
would seem from this anecdote that even inspiration is not sufficient 
to prevent solecisms. 

Many very good jokes are found in Arabic poetry, but these also 
for the most part depend upon some ingenious turn of a word, and are 
therefore untranslateable. The Arabs were very fond of the exercise of 
capping each other’s rhymes. Akil ibn Ullafeh, a poet of the Koreish, 
one of whose daughters married the Caliph Yezid IL, thus amused 
himself while on a journey with his son and daughter. When it 


came to the young lady’s turn to improvise a verse, she sang as 
follows: 
“All giddy then with sieep were they, 
As though with Sarkhads liquor strong, 
That through the veins doth find its way, 
And course through back and feet along.” 


“By Allah!” exclaimed ithe father, “thou couldst not have 
described it so unless thou hadst drunk thereof,” and proceeded to 
administer corporal punishment. The son remonstrated by shooting 
at his father with an arrow. “ Never mind,” said the old man, quoting 
a proverb, “ his temper is like Akhzam’s;” that is to say, “ He isa 
regular chip of the old block.” 

Plain-speaking was and still is a conspicuous trait in the Arab 
character, although few perhaps would carry it to the extent which a 
Bedouin is related to have done with the Caliph Hisham, the son of 
Abd el Melik. One day the latter was chasing a gazelle which hap- 
pened to pass by the hut of an Arab who was pasturing his flocks. 

“Ho, young man!” cried Hisham, “ here is some work for you. 
Bring me yonder gazelle.” 

The Arab turned his head contemptuously and said, “A great 
deal you know of manners. You look at me scornfully, speak to me 
disdainfully, talk like a tyrant, and act like an ass.” 

“Confound you!” cried the Caliph, “do you not know me?” 

“T know this much, that you are very ill-bred, for you began 
talking to me without saluting me first.” 

“Confound you!” replied the other,“ I am Hisham, the son of 
Abd el Melik.” 

“May good luck miss you, and may your grave be forgotten,” 
answered the Arab. ‘The more you talk the more you lose in 
dignity.” 

At this juncture the soldiers and attendants came up, and the 
Caliph, grown furious, ordered them to secure the young man; this 
was at once done, and Hishém bade him prepare for instant death. 
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The Arab only laughed and said, “If Allah means to prolong my 
life, your words, little or big, can do me no harm.” 

“Ts it come to this,’ struck in the Lord Chamberlain, “that a 
miserable Arab like you should presume to bandy words with the 
Commander of the Faithful !” 

‘- May every evil overtake you,” said the incorrigible young man ; 
“have not you read that the Most High has said, ‘ At the last day 
every man shall argue for his own soul.’ And if God may be argued 
with, who is Hishim that he is not even to be spoken to?” 

At a sign from the Caliph the executioner approached, but just as 
he was about to strike off the young man’s head, the latter burst out 
laughing. The monarch, whose curiosity was piqued, stayed the exe- 
cution and asked what there was to laugh at ? when the other repeated 
some apposite and apologetic verses, and was of course pardoned. 
The answer of the young man when Hishim asked him if he knew 
who he was, reminds us of an anecdote which is related of a sentry at 
Woolwich dockyard on a certain important occasion when the public 
were rigorously excluded. A gentleman in plain,clothes was about to 
pass the gate, when the sentinel barred his approach and said he had 
orders to let no one in. “ But I am Admiral Mundy,” expostulated 
the other. “I can’t help it,” replied the faithful sentry, “if you are 
Admiral Tuesday week !” 

El Hejjaj ibn Yusuf, governor of the two sacred cities of Mecca and 
Medineh, under the Ommiade caliph, Abd el Melik, was one of the 
most bloodthirsty tyrants who ever lived, but even he occasionally 
heard the plain truth from the Arabs with whom he came in contact. 
One day he had gone on a little in advance of his guards, and falling 
in with an Arab said to him, “0 chief of the Arabs! what thinkest 
thou of El Hejjaj ?” 

“He is a capricious tyrant,” replied the other. 

“Have you complained of him to the Commander of the Faithful, 
Abd el Melik ibn Merwan?” asked El Hejjaj. 

“No,” said the Arab, “for he is even worse. Allah, curse them 
both!” 

At this juncture the soldiers came up, and the Arab taking in the 
situation at a glance, winked at his questioner and cried, “ Mind, 
prince, that you disclose the secret which is between us to none but 
Allah !” 

El] Hejjaj laughed and dismissed him with a gift. 

Another time the same potentate was at dinner, when a Desert 
Arab who was present reached out his hand to partake of a dish of 
pudding that was on the table. ‘“ Whoever touches that pudding,” 
said El Hejjaj, “shall lose his head!” The Arab looked at him for 
a moment, and crying out, “I leave your Highness my children as a 
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legacy!” dipped his hand into the dish. El Hejjaj could not 
restrain his laughter, and gave the fellow a reward. 

El Hejjaj’s wife Hinda was the only person who proved a match for 
the bloodthirsty Emeer; she was a very beautiful woman, of high 
birth, and well educated, but she detested her husband, who heard 
her one day reciting a verse of her own composing : 


“ How could Hinda, the perfect Arabian mare, 
To mate with a mule like her husband desire ? 
Should her foal prove a thoroughbred, *tis that she’s fair; 
And if mulish, ’tis that he takes after his sire!” 

El Hejjaj hearing this, made up his mind to divorce her, and sent 
his aide-de-camp, Abdullah ibn Tahir, to her with two hundred 
thousand dirhems, the amount of her dowry, and orders to divorce 
her for him in two words. Ibn Tahir executed his mission to the 
letter, and handing her the money said, “ Abu Mohammed el Hejjaj 
says to thee, Kunti fabinti,” that is to say, “Thou wert (my wife) 
and art repudiated.” 

The lady replied, “I was his wife, and was anything but proud of 
it; and I am repudiated, but am far from sorry for it. As for the 
money, you may keep it for bringing me the good news of my 
delivery from that dog of a Thakify.” 

The Arabian ladies of this period seem to have been rather given 
to treating their husbands with contempt. The Caliph Mu’awiyeh 
had married a girl named Maisiin, a member of a tribe of Desert 
Arabs; but amidst all the gorgeous luxury of her palace at 
Damascus, she pined for the freedom of her former life. One day 
the Caliph overheard her singing the following verses: 

“A tent wherein the breezes blow 

Is dearer than a palace fair; 
A crust upon the floor below 

Is dearer than the daintiest fare; 
The winds that in each crevice sigh 

Are dearer than these drums I hear; 
An ‘Abbah’ with a gladdened eye 

Is dearer than these gauzes here; } 
A dog that barks around my tent 

Is dearer than a fawning cat; 
The camel foal that with us went 

Is dearer than a mule like that ; 
A boorish cousin, though he be 

Too weak to work on my behalf, 
Were dearer, dearer far to me 

Than yonder clumsy rampant calf.” 

On hearing this, Mu’awiyeh exclaimed, “What! could she not be 
satisfied without comparing me to a rampant calf?” and sent her off 
then and there to her family. 
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A ready answer was always sure to be appreciated at the Court of 
an Arab monarch. Abu Dulameh, a black Abyssinian slave, who lived 
during the reigns of the first of the Abbaside Caliphs, was famous for 
his ready wit. On one occasion he was standing in presence of Es 
Saffah, “the blood-shedder,” the first of that dynasty, when the 
latter said to him, “ Ask of me whatever you desire.” 

“T want a sporting dog,” said he. 

“Let him have it,” said Es Saffah. 

** And a horse to mount when I hunt,” he added. 

“ Let him have a horse,” said Es Saffah. 

“But I must have a slave to lead the dog and carry the game,” the 
other went on. 

“Let him have a slave,” said the Caliph. 

“And a slave girl to dress and cook the game for us,” said Abu 
Dulameh. 

“ Let him have a slave girl,” said the Caliph. 

“Why, Commander of the Faithful! ” cried Abu Dulimeh, “ that 
makes quite a family ; what shall I do without a house for them?” 

“Let him have a house to hold them all,” said the Caliph. 

“ Ah!” continued the other, “ but how to support them ?” 

“T will give you ten uncultivated farms in the plains where the 
children of Israel dwell,” answered Es Saffah. 

“ And I will give thee, O Commander of the Faithful, a hundred 
uncultivated farms amongst the Beni Saad!” retorted Abu Dulameh. 

It is perhaps needless to remark that both the Jews of Arabia and 
the Desert tribe mentioned by the jester were turbulent subjects, and 
that the Caliph’s writs only ran there nominally ; the property would 
therefore have been hard to realise. 

“Very well then,” said the Caliph, “you shall have cultivated 
farms.” So Abu Dulimeh by his cunning got all he wanted and 
much more than the Caliph intended to give. 

A story is told of El Mehdi, another of the Abbasides, that being 
out hunting one day he came upon the hut of an Arab, who set some 
simple fare before him, but supplemented it with a bottle of wine. 
The Caliph drank a glass and said, “ O brother of the Arabs! do you 
know who I am?” 

“No, by Allah!” was the reply. 

“Tam one of the personal attendants of the Commander of the 
Faithful.” 

“T congratulate you on your post,” said the other. 

Tossing off another glass El] Mehdi repeated the question, and the 
Arab reminded him that he had just told him he was one of the 
Caliph’s suite. 

“Nay,” said El Mehdi, “ but I am one of his principal officers.” 
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“‘T wish you joy!” said the Arab. 

After a third glass, the Caliph again began: “O brother of the 
Arabs! do you know who I am?” 

“You say that you are one of the Commander of the Faithful’s 
chief officers,” answered the Arab. 

“ Not so,” said El Mehdi, “I am the Commander of the Faithful 
himself!” 

The Arab, on hearing this, quietly took the bottle of wine from the 
table and put it away with the sententious remark: “If you were 
to drink another glass you would declare that you were the Prophet 
himself !” 

This anecdote, with slight variations, is also told of Haroun Alras- 
chid; indeed it is often difficult to ascertain exactly who the heroes 
of certain favourite stories are, as they are not unfrequently repeated 
in different biographies. Such witticisms probably were stock quota- 
tions from the unwritten Joe Miller of the day. 

Mansur, the second Caliph of the house of Abbas, was one day 
preaching to the people in accordance with the custom of the early 
Caliphs, who themselves always officiated in the mosque on Fridays. 
“( ye people! ” said he, “ ye should give thanks to Allah Most High 
that he has given me to reign over you. For verily since I have 
reigned over you, he has taken away the plague which was in your 
midst.” 

“Yes, truly,” cried an Arab from among the congregation. 
“ Allah is far too merciful to give us you and the plague at the 
same time ! ” 

Rebukes for injustice furnish the motive for many of the best 
Arabic stories, and the unjust or complaisant judge is a favourite 
character in them. Some of these I shall have occasion to relate 
further on. 

Stories, on the other hand, of the sagacity of judges are common to 
almost all nations. The judgment of Solomon, and that of Daniel 
between Susannah and the Elders, are typical specimens of a whole 
series of such anecdotes to be found in the folk-lore of peoples far 
removed from each other by time and place. An Arabic tale of the 
kind is one that is related of a certain Cadi of Basra in the begin- 
ning of the ninth century. Two men came before him, one accusing 
the other of having appropriated some money, which he had entrusted 
to him under a certain tree. The defendant denied the interview and 
the deposit alike, when the Cadi bade the plaintiff go to the tree so as 
to refresh his memory as to the incident. When he had been gone 
a few minutes, the magistrate asked the defendant if he thought he 
had reached the spot yet. “No,” said the fellow, “it is a long way 
off ;” thus betraying his deceit. But this same Cadi was one day 
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worsted by a witness. In a dispute about a garden he asked this 
witness, whom he had reason to suspect, how many trees there were 
in the garden. The man retorted by asking the Cadi how many 
beams there were in the roof of the Court, and the Cadi could not 
tell. 

The Caliph Mansur was himself not wanting in legal acumen, and 
could drive a coach-and-four through a Moslem statute with any 
European lawyer. One Ibn Harimah, who was noted for his free 
manner of life, had the good fortune to please the Caliph, who 
promised to grant him any wish he might express. The bon-vivant 
asked only that the Caliph would write to his Viceroy at Medina 
with instructions that if he found Ibn Harimah drunk he should 
not punish him. This was clearly out of the question, for however 
little the Arabs of the time cared for true morality or religion, they 
cared very much for the letter of the law, and that prescribed that 
the drunkard should be beaten with many stripes. He, however, hit 
on a plan for meeting his petitioner’s wishes and saving him from the 
inconvenience which he feared, and wrote as follows: “If Ibn 
Harimah be brought to thee drunk, flog him with eighty stripes; 
but flog him who bringeth him to thee with a hundred.” We do 
not hear of Ibn Harimah being punished for drinking after that. 

But the subject of drinking, with the Arabic anecdotes connected 
therewith, demands a chapter to itself. 
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Part III. 


Tue clock has counted out twelve hours since Dorothy stood by the 
window and saw her friend in her lover’s arms. 

It is but a short space of time if measured against all the hours and 
days and weeks that go to make up the sum of one woman’s life; and 
yet it is possible that they may compass within their lagging minutes 
more of misery than is spread out through all the years of an average 
existence. 

It is not many of us who can point to the exact hour or minute at 
which all the hopes of our life—stretching out before us but a 
moment ago with a fair certainty—lay suddenly and cruelly slain 
under our very eyes. From most of us they go slowly, one by one, 
slipping through our fingers, so that thinking that we hold them 
fast we find them gone—and cannot tell precisely when it was we 
lost them. 

But it is not so with Dorothy. For all the years of her life—be 
they many or few—she will remember the hours that lay between 
_ the evening of one day and the breaking of another. 

And though sleep comes to her towards morning—a heavy, fitful, 
dream-destroyed sleep—it brings neither rest nor solace. What 
solace indeed can there be for one who in the passing of a moment 
has irretrievably lost all that made life happy and pleasant in the 
present—and all that promised to make it still more happy and com- 
plete in the future? Through the slow-creeping hours of the night, 
while there is none to see her, she makes no stand against her misery. 
The pains of an intolerable jealousy, the still more intolerable 
smarting of her sorely wounded pride, have undisputed hold of her. 
For awhile they even overpass the pain of having lost the man she 
loves. Not the least part of her misery is the fact that her downfall 
has been brought about by the woman whom she has trusted and 
befriended against all warning and advice, and that she might if she 
had armed herself with that secret weapon of distrust with which 
most women encounter each other, have guarded against her betrayal. 
From any other hand the blow would have come hardly enough— 
from hers it has the additional weight of an unbearable ingratitude. 
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But when the first agony of her passion has spent itself there comes, 
with a burst of ,bitter heart-breaking tears—such tears as a woman 
sheds but once in a lifetime—the remembrance that she and 
Raymond are parted for ever, that the arms which have held 
another woman can never, through all the years to come, again hold 
her—that she who has loved him so has never, all the time, had any- 
thing more than his affectionate regard, his just esteem, while this 
other with her exquisite, seductive beauty has had his love—as men 
and women count love. 

The day-dawn creeping in at her window finds her spent and 
broken—worn out with such sobbing as might have touched the heart 
of the cruelest woman—finds her sunk into that heavy lethargy which 
is but a poor worthless substitute for the innocent dreamless sleep of 
her happy untroubled girlhood, but which carries at least the conso- 
lation of temporary oblivion. 

But even that is not left to her for long. With the full daylight comes 
a painful and sudden awakening, and such a full remembrance of her 
misery as makes even the semblance of sleep no longer possible. With 
pained and heavy limbs she —with an effort of which a weaker woman 
would not have been capable—goes carefully through her morning 
toilette. Out of all the chaos of feelings, thoughts and resolutions 
that have passed through her mind during this most miserable night, 
but two remain certainly fixed there. One is a hatred—a most 
bitter and passionate hatred of the woman whom she once had 
befriended and almost loved, and the other a determination that she 
will so play her part that until all her friends have dispersed and 
gone their several ways they shall none of them guess that she and , 

taymond are divided for ever, least of all shall they guess that it is 

Miss Roche who has come between them. How she is to do it she 
hardly knows. She only knows that the pity, the sneers, and the 
gossip of these people would be the last straw that would make her 
burden intolerable to her—and that she will hold the knowledge she 
gained last night in her own sole keeping until she is out of sight 
of their eyes, out of sound of their voices. This poor pitiful thing 
that she calls her pride is the only salvage that is left to her from 
the goodly cargo of hopes and pleasures that she owned but a few 
days ago. 

But though one may force some very respectable smiles—though one 
may even arrive at a fair semblance of laughter to cover a breaking 
heart—one cannot, by the greatest effort of will, wash out the traces 
of such a night of weeping and watching as Dorothy’s had been. It 
is no small additional measure in the cup of her discomfort to know 
as she sits in the bright morning sunshine at the head of her table— 
and in the presence of them all—that she is looking her very worst. 
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Hers is one of those small faces that one night’s havoc can reduce 
from something that is very near prettiness to something that 
is equally near to plainness. 

When she sees it reflected in a mirror opposite to her—the 
swollen sodden eyes, the drawn pinched features and blue-white 
cheeks from which the tears have washed every scrap of colour, 
and glancing from it to Miss Roche takes in the full measure 
of her rival’s beauty—the soft deep eyes, beautiful with a new 
tenderness, the delicate skin which whether it be pale or flushed 
seems always to attain to the perfection of what skin ought to be— 
she almost in her heart acquits her lover. Certainly a man might 
almost be excused that having once looked at that face he should care 
no longer to look at hers. 

“What on earth have you been doing to yourself, Dorothy?” says 
Mrs. Drysdale, who is not blessed with a fine tact. ‘ You look as if you 
had been crying all night !” 

At this near approach to an unsuspected truth more colour comes 
into Dorothy’s pale cheeks than has been there all the morning. 

“T think I must have caught cold,” she says, putting up her hand- 
kerchief to hide some of her small and rueful countenance from her 
cousin’s searching eyes. “I never felt soshivery in all my life. Iam 
afraid we were dreadfully imprudent, after all.” 

“You must have been mad!” says the Squire for the hundredth 
time, “stark staring mad! One would think you were all of you old 
enough to know better than to behave like a parcel of silly children 
directly one’s eyes were shut.” 

They all laugh—they are so used to the Squire’s scoldings that 
they never by any chance take any notice of them. 

“Tt was imprudent,” says Mrs. Drysdale placidly. “ But-—it was 
very pleasant. Was it not, Mr. Knollys?” 

This random arrow, shot at a venture out of pure mischief, and 
simply because her roving inquisitive eyes have noticed something 
strange and ill at ease in his manner, hits its mark. 

Though he has passed the age when men colour as readily as 
girls, he is conscious that he reddens under her look, and that she 
knows it. 

“It is not all imprudent things—or people—that are even plea- 
sant,” he says, looking back at her, perfectly aware that there is 
enough in her history to give point to his words, and too angry to 
spare her. 

As it is he gains his end. For the rest of the breakfast she leaves 
him, at least, in peace. He has no more to fear from her. And at last 
it is over. At last, Dorothy is free to turn her back to the light, and 
to the inquisitive or anxious eyes of her friends. 
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Her wan and miserable looks do her at least one good turn. 
The Squire, being once started on the subject of colds, descants on 
them for a good half-hour, and is only stopped by the promise that, 
for that day at any rate, Dorothy will shut herself up within doors. 

So by an unexpected stroke of luck, and without any striving of 
her own, she is saved from accompanying her friends on the expedi- 
tion that has been long ago arranged for their pleasure. 

The meet for the day is to be at Brackley Wood, in Lord Aveling’s 
place, and, being so near at hand, it has been settled that not only 
those who can ride but those who cannot, shall go to see the hounds 
throw off. 

It is pretty certain to Dorothy that Miss Roche, specially and 
personally invited, will not miss so good an opportunity of showing 
herself off. It is also almost as certain that Raymond, though he 
has said no word on the subject, will not hunt on a day when Lord 
Aveling keeps open house, and he may be forced to accept his 
hospitality, and that at the last moment he will make some excuse 
to ery off. So that she may almost count on some hours out of 
which she may find some minutes alone with him. There is little 
she means to say to him by way of reproach—only to tell him that 
she knows of her betrayal, only to beg of him as a last favour 
that he will help her keep the secret for the few days her friends 
remain with her, to confess to him that she can better bear to guess 
their wonder and their pity, than to see them. 

Even that much—God knows—will be hard enough to say, but 
easier, a thousand times easier, if she be absolutely alone with 
him, than in a house full of people, with the chance of curious 
eyes upon her. 

She watches the first start—of the riders—from the hall, and having 
satisfied herself that Raymond is not among them, she obeys, 
meekly enough, the Squire’s last order—shouted out as he swings 
himself into his saddle—to betake herself within doors to her 
warm room. She knows that the phaeton has been ordered for 
Mrs. Armitage and Olympia, and her own little pony-carriage, with 
the pretty roans that were her father’s last present to her, for Stracey 
and Miss Roche, but she has no particular desire to witness their 
departure. 

It has been hard enough for her to feign the most ordinary courtesy 
to Miss Roche during breakfast-time, and she knows that the less she 
sees of her the more likely she will be to get through these last days 
without betraying herself. 

In her little room she sits by the fire, shivering enough to convince 
the Squire, if he were there, that she has indeed caught cold. But 
it is with misery—not with cold. 
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With her arms resting on her knees and her miserable little face 
pressed down on her hands, she sits waiting until the sound of wheels 
shall assure her of their departure, her heart beating near to suffoca- 
tion. When they are gone she will ring the bell and bid them send 
Raymond to her, and then—she hardly dares to think what then. 
All her life she has loved him so tenderly, so utterly ; and now she 
is waiting to part from him in bitterness and anger. 

That one thought leaves no room in her mind for any other. 

She hears the sound of wheels scrunching over the moistened 
gravel. She listens until they die away into the distance. They are 
gone, but she gives herself yet another minute in which to gain 
courage and strength. The slow tears gathering unconsciously in her 
eyes are trickling through the shut fingers, and he must not see them 
—for she wants to be brave and strong, as a woman should, who 
has all the right on her side. She is still sitting so, with her hands 
before her eyes, willing to put off if only for a few minutes the most 
bitter task that was ever set her by God or man in all her brave young 
life, when she hears the door-handle turn and the door open gently. 

It never occurs to her that it can be any one but Raymond, and for 
a moment she cannot look up—then she gathers all her courage to- 
gether to meet the brunt of the battle, and drawing her hands away 
from her eyes sees—not Raymond, but Miss Roche. 

“ You!” she says slowly—eyeing her with cold and dismayed 
aversion, “I. . I thought you were gone!” 

Most certainly she had not bargained for this—to be shut up alone 
with her rival—face to face. In the revulsion of overwrought feeling 
she forgets utterly the part she has cut out for herself—forgets even 
the tears that are still hanging wet on her lashes, betraying her. 

“Did you?” says Miss Roche, coming towards the fire with that 
slow and easy step which is one of her many beauties. “TI had not 
the slightest intention of going, but neither had I any intention of 
explaining before them all why I——” She stops suddenly. The 
words die on her lips. She is near enough to see Dorothy’s face. 
“What is the matter?” she asks, in quick changed tones—her own 
cheeks paling suddenly. “ Have you been—feeling worse ?” 

If she had been Mrs. Drysdale she would have said crying. 
Being herself, she changes the word at the last minute. 

But Dorothy has had time to remember. 

“T am neither better nor worse,” she says quietly and coldly, 
taking up a book the better to conceal her face. For the life of her 
she cannot so far control her manner as to make it anything but cold. 
She has never learnt hypocrisy, and it is too late to begin. “ My 


cold is heayy—that is all. They—they always go to my head and 
eyes.” 
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Even while she says it, she knows she might as well have left 
it alone, and that her first attempt at artifice has not been a successful 
one. 

There is a minute’s silence, during which Miss Roche, seeming to 
be standing before the fire, and examining some of the hundred-and- 
one nicknacks that adorn the mantelpiece, is in truth watching 
Dorothy with a profound and uneasy distrust. 

It is she who speaks next—apparently altogether changing the 
subject. 

“Did you talk to Lord Aveling last night?” she asks lightly. 
Only Dorothy knows her well enough to understand that the light- 
ness hides some unexplained anxiety. “Did he—did he speak to 
you of me?” 

“Probably ; I hardly remember—he generally does,” says Dorothy, 
turning the leaves of her book. 

“ And,” smiling a little, and yet never relaxing her close scrutiny 
of Dorothy’s face— not very amiably, I suppose ?” 

“Why should he not ?” (looking up this time). 

“ Because ” (carefully arranging a grotesque Japanese figure that has 
fallen on its face) “ when one has mortally wounded a man’s pride, 
one naturally fears his vengeance. Last night he asked me to marry 
him, and I am not sure” (with a little laugh of indifferent success) 
“that I did not say Yes; but afterwards I changed my mind, and said 
No. That was harder, was it not, than saying ‘ No’ outright? ” 

A moment’s pause. A hundred words leap to Dorothy’s lips, and 
are thrust resolutely back. There is a noticeable interval before she 
can control her voice. 

“T hardly understand,” she says slowly, her eyes fixed resolutely 
and sternly on her rival’s face. ‘‘ Supposing he were as ungenerous 
as you give him credit for, what is it that you fear? What harm can 
he do you?” 

In spite of herself, and of the long training in diplomacy that 
has presumably been hers, Miss Roche feels herself colouring under 
that steadfast look. 

“Who can say?” she answers, shrugging her shoulders, and 
curling her lips. “When one has wounded a man’s vanity, what 
will he not do?” 

But to that Dorothy makes no answer. She takes up her book, 
and holds it in front of her in an ostentatious silence that might last 
for ever, as far as she is concerned. She regards it as her strongest 
safeguard. 

But Miss Roche cannot let well alone. She knows it would be 
wiser to accept the part Dorothy has so evidently laid out for her, 
that she has only to imitate her coldness and reserve, and they may 
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part without scene or scandal of any sort; and yet one of those 
irresistible inclinations, which have before now driven the cleverest 
criminals to their own conviction, compels her to find out the worst 
that Dorothy knows of her. 

‘What is the matter with you?” she says quickly, turning round 
—altogether changing her tactics. “What makes you speak to me 
and look at me in such a manner? If it is not Lord Aveling, who 
is it who has ” She stops suddenly, the words dying on her lips, 
paralysed by a sudden horrible thought. Is it possible—barely pos- 
sible—that the man for whose sake she has been more treacherous 
than even a bad woman cares to be, has repaid her by confessing his 
fault and her share of it? At the bare thought every vestige 
of colour recedes from her face—leaving her very lips livid. “Is 
it”—coming a step nearer and looking at her with dilating eyes 
—“‘Ts it Mr. Knollys who has been talking to you of me 
again ?” 

But in a moment she sees that she has gone too far. 

At the mention of her lover's name the poor frail barrier of pride 
that Dorothy has set up against her natural anger is knocked utterly 
down. She springs to her feet, letting her book fall to the ground, 
her face alight with passion. 

“You want to know whether I have found you out,” she says, in a 
voice that though it is neither loud nor shrill, seems to ring through 
the room. ‘“ Well—yes,I have. I know now” (regarding her from 
head to foot with a contempt that passes the expression of words) 
“what you are.” 

For a moment they stand so—facing each other, and it is difficult 
to say which is the paler, which is the more passionate of the two. 
Miss Roche does not move hand or foot, she stands as one struck by 
a heavy blow. 

“You know . . what?” she says after a long pause—and her 
voice sounds dull and strange. 

“Last night,” Dorothy goes on, in low stern tones, steadied by 
an enormous effort, “I was at the window behind Lord Aveling 
when he came out to you on the terrace. I know ”—with a momen- 
tary tremble—“ how you, whom I have cared for and trusted, have 
betrayed me—as surely no woman ever betrayed another before. I 
had meant to hide my knowledge from you; but now” (her voice 
rising)—“ now that you have forced it from me, now that you know 
that I know, my position between you would be unbearable; I will 
not endure it another hour! You must go!” 

Miss Roche’s pale lips curve into a most bitter smile, and a savage 
fire lights itself in her great soft eyes. 

“Are you quite sure,” she says, maddened beyond endurance by 
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the scathing contempt of Dorothy’s look, “that there will be no one 
to take my part? That if I go—I shall go alone?” 

“T do not know,” the girl answers, neither blenching nor quailing 
before this last insult, but facing her with a resolute courage that 
compels her admiration. ‘And, God knows I hardly care. I only 
know that you have done your worst. There is very little more 
harm you can do me. I could not be more unhappy. I might be 
more degraded.” 

And so speaking she turns away and, laying her hands upon the 
mantelpiece, rests her face upon them. After all, her passion has 
been but brief—her misery has outlived it. 

But Miss Roche stands, just as she stood before—her hands 
clenched in front of her—an intolerable sense of her own abasement and 
a passionate anger against the girl who has found her out, and con- 
demned her with such unfeigned contempt, distorting her lovely face. 

“ Have you forgotten,” she says, in a harsh strained voice that is 
utterly unlike the low soft tones her lovers have found so seductive, 
“that if I go all the world will know why—that the blame which 
will fall on me, will fall equally on him ?” 

Then the anger which was growing weaker in Dorothy’s heart leaps 
up with a dying flash. She turns round—her eyes ablaze. 

“No!” she says, with a clear proud voice and a bitterness that 
is altogether new to her. “'The world will know better than that. It 
will know that when a woman throws herself into a man’s arms, he is 
hardly to blame if ke receives her there.” 

And haying said it she knows that she has said her worst. No 
weapon in all her armoury of outraged love and pride could she 
have sped with deadlier effect. Though a moment ago she would 
have said that Miss Roche’s face could be no paler, it changes now 
to a sickly, deadly pallor, to which its former whiteness was almost 
healthy by contrast. 

She takes one step forward—with a gleam in her eyes which 
convinces Dorothy of that which she had always suspected, the 
intense passion lying dormant beneath a profound calm—then she 
turns deliberately away. 

“A minute ago,” she says, in a low intense voice, “I pitied you. 
I was sorry for you. Now—you need expect neither pity nor 
mercy from me. I will take you at your word . . I will go.” 

And with slow footsteps—steadied by a great effort—she goes. 

The door opens and shuts, and Dorothy is alone. Then, and not 
till then, her composure and her dignity, going hand in hand, 
forsake her utterly, and with a terrible cry that seems to carry in 
its passionate pain the bitterness of a breaking heart, she throws 
herself prone on the ground, and with her arms flung across a chair 
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and her miserable face buried in them, abandons herself to an agony 
of weeping. In all her loved and tenderly nurtured life she has 
never cried as she cries now. She-had been too young to know when 
her mother died, and the griefs and troubles of her childhood and 
girlhood have never, even at their worst, seemed beyond alleviation ; 
but now her sobs—cruel racking sobs that seem to tear her heart and 
all her tender body—are the sobs of a woman who knows herself 
forsaken, who, even in the midst of her pain cannot but remember 
that the world has only one word for those who find themselves 
in her position. A word that would make even the wet cheeks 
of a broken-hearted woman scorch with shame—she has been 
jilted. 

She is still sobbing so, with her head buried in the chair—deaf 
to all other sounds than the sound of her own crying—insensible to 
the fact that at any moment she may be thus surprised, insensible 
indeed to everything but her own pain, when a hand is laid on her 
shouider, 

“Stop crying—for God’s sake, stop crying. I cannot bear to 
hear you! Dorothy! I cannot bear it .. You will break my 
heart!” 

She recognises the voice—low and hoarse as it is. She knows 
it is Miss Roche—come back; but even that does not stop her sobs. 
She has indeed reached that stage when she could not control them 
if she would. 

“ Dorothy—stop! stop!—Listen!” (laying her hand on her 
and trying to turn her face round). “I am sorry—I was mad, I 
think—and I had forgotten” (her voice breaking and one tear 
rolling down to join Dorothy’s)—“ forgotten, dear, how good you 
have been to me. I will do anything you tell me—there is nothing 
I will not do to make you happy again.” 

For a moment Dorothy raises her tear-stained disfigured face. 

“Go!” she says, pointing to the door. “‘ Go away—and leave me 
alone !—that is all that you can do for me!” 

Miss Roche draws away the hand that was laid on Dorothy’s head, 
and stands erect. 

“Do not fear!” she says, quite quietly and gently. “Iam going, 
and when I have gone you will never see my face again. Perhaps 
some day—not now, not now .. but in the years to come—you 
will say to yourself, ‘She was bad enough, but at the last she did 
her best to make atonement’... Dorothy” (coming nearer and 
raising her voice a little), “I cannot tell how bad I seem to you, 
I cannot even see myself with a good woman’s eyes; but you, on 
the other hand, you cannot even guess what an irresistible temptation 
it has been to me, to compel the man who condemned and despised 
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me, to—like me. At first” (her breathing coming quick and 
hard) “TI resisted it. I was grateful to you. I loved you. But 
at last when you told me what he said—do you remember ?—when 
you thrust him upon me, I—I forgot everything but my anger, 
and” (flushing and panting) “—and, that in thinking of him so 
much . . being piqued and wounded by him so greatly, I had 
grown little by little—I can hardly tell you how—I cannot tell 
myself how—but I had grown to think the one thing, the only 
thing to be desired in all the world . . . was his love.” 

Then at last Dorothy’s attention is effectually gained. She lifts 
her face, and brushing away the ruffled hair from her swollen eyes 

bursts out laughing. 
_ Love!” she says, with cruel emphasis. “ You in love! Tell 
me anything but that—any excuse you please but that!” 

At the bitter taunt a crimson flush mounts over the beautiful face 
above her. 

“Perhaps you and I call things by different names,” she says 
meekly and yet proudly as it dies away, leaving her paler than 
before. “I can understand that that which a good woman calls 
love, and that which to a woman such as J, stands in place of it— 
are very different things. Is to feel that you would willingly die— 
if dying you might feel his arms around you ?—is to feel that living 
you would barter all other good things only to know that his eyes 
and his hands, and his heart seek yours, before any other’s in the 
world. Is that love?” 

In her voice there is a passionate tenderness that would convince 
any man living of her truth, and make him doubly her slave. But 
Dorothy is not a man. To her it is but a piece of acting, whose 
motive she cannot even fathom. She keeps her face resolutely 
hidden from sight, and makes no answer, good or bad. 

Then after awhile the other goes on—falling back on her former 
quietude of tone. 

“ Perhaps I should have done better to make no explanation of the 
wrong I have done. Perhaps—I cannot tell—but it may seem to you 
that the excuse is worse than the thing it excuses. But I could not 
bear that in the time to come . . always . . you should think that I 
had wronged you—without even a motive.” 

But there is still no answer. 

“T am going now,” she says after awhile—a momentary tremble 
breaking the composure of her tone. ‘“ When I have made reparation— 
when I have undone the wrong I have done—I will leave your house, 
and never, if I can help it, see you again.” 

Still silence. 

“ Before the day is gone” (her voice rising) “ your lover will come 
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back to you. Before an hour is gone,” raising her hand and point- 
ing to the clock, “he will hate me as heartily as even you can 
desire.” 

Then Dorothy lifts her head and, with eyes blurred with tears and 
with passion, looks for the last time on the beautiful face of the woman 
she has called her friend. 

“Come back tome!” she says, with a most bitter smile. “Do you 
think that if he came back to me on his knees, I could take a lover 
who had once been yours ?” 

“T think,” she answers, in a voice that is very worn and very 
weary, “that in a little while you will remember what you yourself 
said just now. If the world would not blame him for thinking for 
an hour, or a day, that he loved a woman who forced herself on him 
—neither will you. After all” (witha pitiful smile) “itistrue. IfI 
had not made him love me, he would have hated me always; despised 
me always. I think” (looking down on Dorothy, her lips quivering 
now beyond control, and the tears coursing down her cheeks) “you 
might almost afford to pity me. I have had but afew hours in which 
I thought myself nearly happy—you will have a lifetime.” 

But Dorothy has hidden her face again in her folded arms, and 
there is little of pity in her resolute silence, or in the back of her 
small brown head. 

After a minute Miss Roche turns away and takes a few faltering 
steps towards the door. Half-way she stops, comes back a pace 
or two, and looks wistfully at the little prostrate figure. 

“Good-bye,” she says, in a low faltering voice. “ Dorothy, will 
you say good-bye?” 

But there is no answer. 

Then, after a while, “ You were always good and gentle, always 
kind and generous ...” (a sob catching her breath and almost 
choking the words), “It will not do you any harm, and in all 
the miserable days and years that lie before me it would make me 
a little happier if you would say that . . you forgive me.” 

But there is silence—dead silence. 

“Dorothy dear” (stretching out her arms with a passionate en- 
treaty), “it must seem to you that _ I—who have been so wicked and 
ungrateful—can never have loved you; but I have loved you... 
I have been fond of you. God knows,” (sobbing outright) “if 
there is a God—and I am sometimes so miserable and so wicked that 
I doubt even that—that I would rather die than do what I am going 
to do now—for your sake, for your sake only. Dear” (bursting 
into passionate, uncontrolled weeping), “ when you know—when you 
hear what I have done—you will be sorry that you did not say just 
once—only once—I forgive you!” 
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But there is not a word, not a sound in the room, but the sound 
of her own crying. 

Her sobs die out slowly into silence. 

“Will you not say one word?” she says at last, in a harsh, 
changed voice. ‘In a minute it will be too late.” 

For the space of a few seconds—neither of them can tell how long 
a time it is—she waits. They can hear the ticking of the clock, 
the crackling of the logs on the fire, the beating of their own hearts 
almost, but there is no other sound to break the intense silence. 

Then, Dorothy hears slow footsteps moving towards the door, 
hears it open and shut, and she knows that it zs too late. 

Miss Roche has gone. 

* * * * * 

Outside the door she stands a moment, not hesitating or falter- 
ing, but as one who, having fought a hard fight, may pause awhile 
to gain rest and strength, knowing that the worst yet lies in front. 

That which she has already gone through has been hard enough, 
heaven knows ; but at the thought of that which lies before her— 
that to which she has pledged herself—her heart sickens. A weaker 
woman would have given way, would even at the eleventh hour have 
repented of the sacrifice she contemplated, and have retreated; but 
she, after that one moment’s pause, goes resolutely forward. 

Wiping, as best she may, the traces of tears from her face, she 
goes straight through the corridors to the hall, looking about her 
here and there, as one who has passed through some terrible phase 
of feeling, some great emotion or long illness, may look on well- 
known objects, seeing their familiar faces under a new and strange 
aspect. At the table in the hall, where writing-paper and telegraph 
forms always lie ready to hand, she stops, and deliberately and 
carefully fills in one of these forms. Having-done it she does not 
ring for one of the servants, but makes her way through the hall 
into the conservatory, and there stands watching; and in a very 
little while finds what she seeks—a young under-gardener, with an 
honest and ruddy countenance, snipping and tending the plants. 
To his surprise this beautiful lady, for whose long sweeping gown 
he respectfully makes way, stops in front of him. 

To her questions, “Can he be spared to take a message?” and 
“Can he read writing?” he answers to the first “ Yes,” and to the 
second a shame-faced “ No;” and in a minute he finds himself re- 
warded with a smile and a present of money and despatched to the 
station two miles off, and with a message that the answer to the 
telegram is to be sent up immediately on its arrival. 


Then she goes—not straight to her destination, but to her own 
room. 
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She is not'a vain woman by any means—no really beautiful woman 
ever is—but she would be less or more than a woman if she could go 
for the last time to the man on whose appreciation and admiration 
her desperate fancy has placed a higher value than on the spon- 
taneous homage of any other man living, looking less well than she 
need. 

When she comes from her room after a very few minutes, though 
it cannot be said that all traces of tears have gone from her face—for 
they have left their mark on her heavy languid eyelids, and in the 
exceeding pallor of her cheeks—yet it is certain that they no longer 
disfigure her. The dull fire of suppressed excitement burning in her 
large eyes, the intensity of expression on her finely moulded lips, give _ 
to her beauty the only charm it ever lacked, and raises it for the | 
moment far above its ordinary level. 

Having once made up her mind she is not a woman to tarry or 
falter by the way. She goes with a firm and resolute step straight 
to the library, and in a moment—finds herself in Raymond Knollys’ 
presence. 

“At last!” he cries, turning to her with outstretched hands, his 
face lighting up with so passionate a gladness at sight of her that 
they who know it best in its more familiar aspect of sedate gravity or 
of cynical but not unpleasant humour, would scarce recognise it in 
its transfigurement. “Did you understand me at breakfast? Did 
you know that I was waiting? Whatan hour it has been! But 
you have come at last—at last!” 

He draws her to him, holding her two hands and devouring her 
face with eyes that seem hungry for want of her, that seem to feast 
on her face with an appetite that grows in the looking. 

His passion, so long held under control by a strong will, and a 
yet stronger intellect, has like all natural forces held by human-made 
restraints a far greater power over him now that it has once over- 
leapt its barriers than if it had been left unchecked from the 
beginning. 

“T could not come before,” she says, looking at him with some- 
thing that is almost like fear in her lovely eyes. “I had—something 
else to do, but now all the time that is left” (looking at the clock as 
though she were measuring the minutes) “is yours.” 

She does not resist him. On the contrary, her hands lie pliant in 
his, but all the same, perhaps just because of that, he drops them 
suddenly and stands a few paces off from her. 

“T wanted to see you at once,” he says quickly, a red flush spread- 
ing all over his dark handsome face, “ because I cannot rest an hour, 
a minute longer—without telling Dorothy. It is shameful enough, 
God knows, for a man to have to confess himself a villain. All 
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through the night I have not been able to close my eyes. Even my 
love for you has not been able to give me a minute’s happiness for 
thinking of her. But it would be a thousand times more shameful to 
go on deceiving her. There are men who would tell you,” he goes 
on hotly, arresting her as she would speak, “that that would be 
the right thing to do—to keep her in the dark—to marry her 
loving you. But I do not hold with them—TI have made a horrible 
mistake, a cruel mistake, but the sin and the shame of it are 
mine, and I must abide by them.” 

“ And are you sure—quite sure,” she says after a moment’s silence, 
in a very low voice, looking straight at him with those strange mes- 
meric eyes that have eaten away his heart and his reason, and made 
him a knave and a fool, both in one, “ that you do love me?” 

“Sure?” he cries, in a voice so strong and clear, that it seems 
almost to carry with it all the little power that is left to her to resist 
him. “Does a man give up all that he holds most dear in the world 
for a thing of which he is not sure ?” 

And with that he stretches out his arms and draws her to him, 
and for a moment—just one moment out of all her suffering, 
struggling, fair-seeming, yet most miserable life—she tastes of the 
happiness that might have been hers. She lets herself rest in his 
arms, his lips on hers. 

It is the first kiss he has given her—and she knows it will be the 
last. 

If she had been a good woman, she could not have permitted it ; 
but being not a good woman, but only a bad one, possessed of but 
one virtue and many vices, she deliberately takes his embrace and 
the pleasure of it as but a small payment for the life-long sacrifice 
she contemplates. 

And that moment being over, she releases herself from his arms 
—and moving away a pace or two, bursts out laughing. 

He has never heard her laugh much. 

To women of her sort laughter comes rarely. It is the small and 
shallow natures who love lightly, suffer lightly, forget lightly, whose 
laughter or whose tears come so quickly—the one as easily as the 
other. 

There is something in this laughter that seems to set every nerve 
in his body jarring—to curdle the blood in his veins. 

* Don’t you think,” she says, looking at him with eyes that seem 
suddenly to have lost their tenderness in a hard and bitter mockery, 
“that it is almost time this farce was ended? We have played it 
very well, I confess. We—we have almost taken each other in, 
have we not? But we must not carry it too far.” 

He does not speak or answer her—indeed he cannot. Every 
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drop of blood seems to have left his face—leaving it white as a dead 
face. His hands instinctively grasp the table, clutching at it for 
support. 

“Do not mistake me,” she goes on quite steadily, and still with 
that terrible smile curving the corners of her mouth. “I have 
never misunderstood you. I have known all along that you were 
only playing at love-making as—as I was. We have neither of us 
got the better of the game—and we have neither of us been willing 
to give in, and so, we have almost carried it too far. It is time to 
acknowledge that it is a drawn one.” 

“Are you mad?” he cries, finding voice at last—but such a 
harsh, strange voice that she would not know it for his, “or only 
joking? What are you talking about? Take care!” (coming a step 
forward). “Do not try me too far!” 

Indeed there is that in his face that might make the bravest 
woman tremble. Even she moves back a little from him. But her 
eyes never flinch. Their coldness and their steadiness seem to try to 
master him. 

“Do you mean,” she says, with a surprise and a tréumph that are 
so well simulated, that it is hardly wonderful that he never notices 
the slight catching of her breath that, in spite of all her courage, 
goes near to failing her, “ that you were in earnest? Well, then” 
(very slowly), “I have got the better of you. I have had my 
revenge!” 

There is a moment’s horrible silenceo—a moment during which 
the truth, or what she means him to take for the truth, forces itself 
to his brain. 

“And so,” he says presently, in a voice whose very calmness is 
terrible, and with such a look in his eyes as a woman having once 
seen could never forget, “it has been all a trick. The eyes and the 
lips and the words on whose truth I could have staked my soul—have 
staked my soul almost—have been all the while false, false as 
hell . . and” (coming a step nearer) “you are not afraid to stand 
there and tell me so. My God!” (suddenly raising his voice) “do 
you know that men have /illed women for less than this?” 

He is close to her now, so close that she can feel his breath upon 
her cheek; looking up can see the fire in his dark eyes, the veins 
standing out like cords upon his forehead. He has never seemed so 
strong to her before. He has never been so nearly her master. Her 
pulses beat to faintness, her cheeks blanch to a deadly pallor, her 
lips quiver passionately. It is in her heart to give in, to fall on 
her knees, and hiding her face out of sight of his anger, to tell 
him that it was alla lie—only a lie—that she had loved him, she 
does love him now, and always. 
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But the words never reach her lips, or if they reach them, die 
there unuttered. ‘The pallor of her face, the tremor of her mouth, 
he takes for fear, not for love ; and any sign of fear being pitiful enough 
in so strong a woman, of an instant his wrath and his passion die 
utterly. 

So long as she had seemed his equal, standing up and facing him 
with a courage that surpassed his own, he had not spared her. At 
the first sign of weakness he lays down his weapons. 

“Do not be afraid,” he says quite quietly, falling back away from 
her. “I shall not touch you. I do not think,” looking at her with 
a sort of disgust, “I could touch you now.” 

Then after a pause, lifting his dull eyes to her, he goes on, with a 
complete change of tone, “I should like before I leave you, if it 
is only for curiosity’s sake, to know how it has seemed to you worth 
your while to ruin my life. What had I done to you” (with a sudden 
quick pain piercing through the self-repression of his voice) “ that 
you could not leave me alone ? ” : 

“* You had despised me,” she answers passionately, resentment at his 
words, at his tone, but most of all at his look, moving her to the 
possibility of speech, “and you might have known” (with a bitter 
smile) “that it is never safe to anger a woman of my sort. Your 
contempt, your disdain, seemed to take the flavour out of everything. 
I do not know why I should have greatly cared, but I did care. 
There has never been a time” (her voice rising in excitement with 
every word) “since I first knew you, that I would not have given 
everything, anything, to change your opinion. But I would have 
let you alone” (with a sudden tremor that shows how near she is to 
breaking down), “I did let you alone, as long as you let me alone.” 

Then after a moment she goes on quickly, “Impossible as it 
seems to you, I cared for Dorothy. I liked her—she had been kind 
tome. But whenI found that you had not spared me even in her eyes, 
and that she was ready at a word from you to turn her back upon 
me, ready at your bidding to give me up utterly, it seemed to me 
that I owed nothing to either of you and—and P 

The words panting and hurrying to her lips die there, frozen by 
the bitter contempt that she sees growing on the white face opposite 
to her, overmastering even its misery and anger. 

“ And—you had your revenge. I understand,” he says slowly, 
planting each word like a stab into her heart. “I congratulate you 
—it has been an ample one.” 

There is a moment’s silence—a terrible silence—during which 
his cold incisive eyes seem to measure her from head to foot with an 
unbearable contempt. 


“And it is for you I have lost Dorothy!” he says at last, with a 
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most bitter emphasis. And so saying, turns away, and moves towards 
the door. 

She had anticipated his anger—his violent and bitter reproaches. 
Over and over again she had gone over in her mind the many 
stinging, cruel, and vindictive words that lie within the reach of a 
man—treated as she had treated him—and she had strung herself 
up to the endurance of them; but no one in all the terrible category 
that she had pictured to herself, could approach to the cool and 
measureless contempt of this one quietly-uttered sentence. 

Her endurance comes to an end. Even the sacrifice that she has 
intended as some atonement for all the evil she has done has its 
limits. His hatred she could bear, his anger, his reproaches—but 
not his contempt. 

“Stay!” she cries, with a most passionate entreaty. “Say any- 
thing to me but that—anything! Reproach me—hate me—but do 
not go from me like that. I cannot bear it!” (breaking into tears). 
“T will not bear it!” 

Once more he turns. Once more, and for the last time looks on 
the face that has seemed to him so beautiful, while a great anger 
leaps into his heavy eyes and chases for a moment the dull misery of 
his look. 

“If I were to curse you,” he says, with a bitter passion, “ would 
that do you any harm or me any good? And after all” (the 
contempt obliterating the anger) “you are only . . what you are 
—what the world and your own nature have made you. It is my- 
self” (with a smile that might break the heart of a woman who loved 
him) “that I ought to curse for thinking even for a moment that it 
was worth while to lose my honour for you.” 

And with that he goes—neither pausing nor looking back— 
straight out of the room, and out of the house. 

If he had tarried but a minute on the other side of the door, he 
would have heard a cry—terrible enough to call a man back from 
the very gates of Death. If he had gone back into the room, he 
would have seen the woman, whose beauty had seemed to him, but 
an hour ago, the one thing most to be desired in all the world, 
lying prone on the ground; not senseless—it is but to few of 
us that God is so good as to deprive us of our senses in the hour 
of our misery—but writhing in an agony of shame and love and 
despair that would lie beyond his comprehension, could he even 
know of it. 

But he does not come back—and he does not, will never know of it. 

* * * * * 

It is not for some hours later that the Squire or any of his friends 

return home. They who have hunted are in boundless spirits, having 
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had a first-rate run; they who have not hunted have been equally 
well amused by a capital luncheon, and an afternoon of shopping and 
exploring in the neighbouring town. 

They are all of them loitering about in the hall discussing and re- 
counting the day’s exploits, when a startling piece of news puts all 
other and minor events out of their heads. 

Miss Roche has gone! 

Dorothy’s maid, handing an open telegram to the Squire, is telling 
him as best she can—for his many interruptions—that her mistress 
had told her to say that the telegram would explain why Miss Roche 
had been suddenly summoned to town, and that she—her mistress— 
was lying down in her room, her cold being bad, but hoped to join 
them at tea. 

To most of them it is good news. The women, indeed, regard it 
as a direct interposition of Providence in their favour; and even the 
men do not show so much regret as they might reasonably be expected 
to do at the loss of so beautiful a woman. Most of them have suffered 
in one way or another from the variety of her moods during the last 
few days. Only the Squire frets and fumes and works himself into 
a tantrum, reading the telegram over at least a dozen times and 
with a dozen different intonations. 





“Mrs. Turopore Rocue, to Miss Rocus, 
“Park Street, Mayfair. “The Manor House, 
“ Brookdene, ——shire. 


“T am very unwell. Come home at once. By next train, if 
possible.” 


“Til indeed!” he says, strutting up and down, and flourishing the 
paper in his hand. ‘“ Who the dickens believes in her illnesses? 
Precious good thing if she died! But why the deuce can’t she do it 
without her granddaughter to look on? Painted old hag! I wonder 
what she'll look like in another world!” 

He is the only one whose belief in Miss Roche, and whose ad- 
miration of her beauty, is left untarnished in all its honest ignorance ; 
and he is the only one who loudly and genuinely laments the in- 
opportune illness of Mrs. Roche. But there is no one to tell him, 
and perhaps only one or two of the acutest of the party who even 
guess, that she has fallen thus suddenly ill at the direct and per- 
emptory command of her granddaughter. 

* * * * * 

When the cuckoo clock in the hall chimes the half-hour after 
four, and they have all of them dispersed and gone their several 
ways—the men to examine the legs of their favourite hunters, or 
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to smoke a cigar on the terrace, as their taste may lead them; the 
women to go through that varied and gossiping process classified 
under the general head of “ taking off their things;” a little figure 
creeps stealthily down’ the broad oak staircase, casting anxious 
glances here and there—more like a timorous burglar, or a girl 
going to a stolen interview with her lover, than like the proud little 
mistress of the house, who has always held her head so high above 
the touch of shame or dishonour. And, indeed, if the interview to 
which she is going be not a stolen one, it is at least a secret one, 
or she wishes it to be. 

About a quarter of an hour ago her maid had brought her a little 
note, written in so blurred and strange a hand she had scarce 
recognised it for Raymond’s, asking her to come to him in the library. 
And though by that time her illness was indeed no longer a feigned 
one, though the pain in her aching brows had well-nigh reached 
that stage when actual physical torment dulls mental consciousness, 
she had risen from her bed, and bathing her face and smoothing her 
hair into some semblance of her ordinary composure, has come down 
to see him. 

She has already endured so much in this one day that she would 
willingly, if she could, have put off the miserable explanation 
between herself and him; but she knows that they must meet at 
dinner—must, with all eyes upon them, hear Miss Roche’s sudden 
departure discussed and commented upon, and that it is in truth 
better to be prepared. For all that she stands a full minute, with 
her hand on the door, sick with fear and dread. 

Then she gathers up her courage, turns the handle, and goes in. 

By the dim light of the swinging lamp she sees that Raymond is 
sitting by the table, his head resting on his folded arms. He rises as 
she enters and comes to meet her—and they stand for a moment 
looking into each other’s faces. 

And as she looks, all the anger that is left in her heart against him 
—which is in truth not very great—dies utterly. 

It is impossible, looking into his dull and haggard eyes, not to see 
how cruelly he has suffered. It is equally impossible for a woman 
who loves him as she does, not to feel her heart swell with such 
tenderness and pity as go near to obliterate her anger. 

He leads her to a chair by the fire and places her there. Full of 
the confession that is trembling on his lips, blinded to all other 
things by the sense of shame that is overmastering him, he has no 
eyes to see the strangeness of her manner, or to understand that she 
already knows as much as he can tell her. 

Once he tries to begin—and once or twice he fails; and she—being 
so sorry for him, so generous by nature, is on the point of speak- 
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ing, of telling him that she knows, of sparing him the pain and 
humiliation of confession—when he puts out his hand and arrests her. 

“Stay a moment,” he says quickly. “Do not speak to me 
until I have told you what I have to say. When you have heard, 
you will probably never want to speak to me any more. Dorothy” 
(turning round and looking at her), “in all the years that we have 
known each other, I never thought that I should stand before you 
ashamed to look into your face, ashamed ” (flushing hotly) “ to tell you 
what a villain I have been. If you had chosen” (he goes on rapidly, 
incoherently) ‘among all the many adventurers who think a woman 
fair sport, you could scarcely have found one who could more cruelly 
have betrayed you than the man you have known and trusted all 
your life, and who” (with a terrible laugh) “has always prated so 
loudly of honour and honesty. I” (hesitating and faltering)—“I 
have ” 

“Stop!” (putting out her hands as if to ward off a blow)—“TI will 
not hear it. You shall not tell me. I—TJ know it.” 

“You know it?” (his face blanching). 

“Last night,” she goes on, her lips quivering, “I saw you on’ the 
terrace—I . . Oh! Ray, Ray” (falling into sudden agonised weep- 
ing). ‘‘ How could you do it ? How could you break my heart.” 

He takes a step forward, and then stands still. He has no longer 
any right to touch her. 

“Dorothy, stop crying,” he says hoarsely, his face working with an 
uncontrollable emotion. “My dear—stop crying! Reproach me— 
curse me—do anything but ery. I have been mad—stark staring 
mad! Now that I have come back to my senses, it seems to me 
incredible, impossible, that I should have so much as wounded your 
little finger for her sake.” 

“Do you mean,” says Dorothy, lifting up her face where the tears 
are still slowly coursing each other down, surprise and unbelief con- 
tending in her voice—* that—that—you do not love her ?” 

“ Tove her,” he cries, with bitter passion. “Love a woman who 
with all the ways and wiles that lie at her command, tricks a man out 
of his senses, and then turns round and laughs at him for believing 
in her, and tells him to his face that she was only making a fool of 
him!” 

“ Are you sure,” says Dorothy, after a moment of incredulous 
silence, “ that it is true? Are you sure that she does not really love 

ou.” 
. “Love me! Do not you understand that she hates me, and that 
to gratify some poor petty spite on me, she has had her revenge! 
God knows” (his passion dying—his misery returning) “it has been 
a complete one. Understand me” (a moment later) “I do not pre- 
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tend that I have not been almost as bad as she has. I ought to have 
made such a revenge impossible to her. But” (with a bitter laugh) 
“for the love that remains between us, if looks or words or thoughts 
could kill, I doubt if either she or I would be alive at this moment.” 

After that there is silence. He is pacing up and down the room. 
She is sitting still where he had placed her with her face half hidden 
by her hands. What more, indeed, is there that can be said between 
them ? 

After awhile he pauses in his restless walk a little way off from 
her, and looks very wistfully at the small bent head. 

“Dorothy, will you say good-bye?” he says, in a voice that 
trembles in spite of all his efforts. “I do not ask you to forgive 
me. I know that you cannot do that yet. I know too that I can 
no more have part or lot in your life. All the hopes and the 
pleasant plans that we built up between us, I have destroyed by my 
own folly. It is hard enough on me—it is doubly hard on you.” 

But she does not speak—she cannot. She is struggling with the 
tears that are filling and blinding her eyes, welling up and brimming 
over, and she must not let him see them. Do not her tears vex 
him? 

“T shall go away,” he goes on after awhile, in a dull worn voice, 
“ag soon as I can, without letting them think that I have followed 


her. You must explain to the Squire, as you think best, why—it 
is all over between us.” 


Then after a little pause : 

“T do not ask you to say anything to me now. I ought to thank 
you that you have spared me the many bitter things that you might 
have said to me; but if, in the years to come, when you are happy 
without me, your heart should so far soften towards me that you 
can honestly forgive the injury I have done you, will you send me 
a word to say so?” 

The exceeding tenderness and remorse of his tone overcome the 
small remnant of her self-control, and she bursts into bitter weeping. 

For a moment he stands looking at her, his face working. 

“Tf it be any comfort to you to know that I am as wretched as 
you are,” he says, with a voice whose trembling he can no longer 
conceal—“ that the poor paltry passion for which I have betrayed 
you, being dead, I am amazed at its momentary existence—that 
I have loved you always .. shall love you ” But there he 
breaks down. “I cannot stand it,” he says huskily, and turns away. 

“Stay!” cries Dorothy, starting up and stretching out her arms 
to him with a great cry—a cry of such exceeding tenderness and 
love and sorrow that it goes to his very heart. “Do not you see— 
do not you understand,” sobbing so that she can scarce speak, “ that 
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I do forgive you, that I have forgiven you .. all along—almost. 
If, indeed, it is true that you do love me—not her—then, do not 
go—but stay.” And in a moment—before yet the words are spoken 
—she is in his arms, weeping her very heart out on his breast. 

“My dear,” he says, as soon as he can speak, “you are more 
generous than any living woman—and yet if I take you at your 
word you would doubt me always—be miserable always.” 

But she, lifting her face for a moment, interrupts him. 

“T can never be quite so happy as I was before—that is true,” 
she says sadly and solemnly. “ It will always be more easy for me 
to doubt. But—since God has given you back to me—I can never 
be quite miserable. Never” (breaking into fresh tears) “half so 
miserable as I should be without you.” 

And so there is peace between them again. And though always 
in the background of their happiness there must lie one sore spot 
—on which neither will dare, for many years to come, to lay but a 
timid and shrinking touch—yet never, in all the days of their 
unbroken, untroubled affection has Dorothy crept nearer to her 
lover’s heart than she has at this moment. 

* * * * * 

Three mornings later—on the very morning when Dorothy’s party 
is to break up, each to go their different ways—Mrs. Drysdale 
scanning the advertisement sheet of the Times while yet they are 
most of them dawdling or gossiping over the breakfast-table, lays 
it suddenly down and looks about from one to another with a face 
bristling with delighted malice and all uncategorised uncharitableness. 
Any other woman would, guessing a certain sensitiveness in her 
friends, have kept her news until a more private occasion. 

She would rather have sacrificed her best gown than be baulked 
of the opportunity of delivering it in public. 

“ Listen!” she says, in a voice that commands general attention. 
“On the — inst. at the British Embassy, Paris, Theodora, only 
daughter of the late Captain Theodore Roche, to Reginald, Viscount 
Aveling.’” 

And having read it, she looks around her on the open mouths, the 
pale and dismayed countenances of the assembled company. 

“Good Lord!” says the Squire, finding his voice—which indeed 
seldom fails him—first of all. “Isita hoax? Is it—it cannot be possible 
that she Good heavens! Dorethy, do you mean to tell me that 
your friend—the woman you asked here—has married that man— 
that It is not true! I do not believe it. Give me the paper.” 

There is no one who has courage to remind him that it was he 
who had insisted, in defiance of the general opinion of the county, in 
asking Lord Aveling to his house—that it is he who has always been 
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Miss Roche's most zealous and: affectionate partisan. Indeed, when 
he has convinced himself, by seeing it in black and white, that the 
marriage is in all probability an accomplished fact, the epithets which 
he bestows on them both are so unsparing that there is no one who is 
brave enough to stem them. 

Among the storm of comments which after the first hush of 
surprise descend with unflattering outspokenness on Miss Roche’s 
absent head, Dorothy, pale and trembling, rises from her seat, and 
leaves the room. 

“TI knew that he wanted to marry her,” she says, in a shaking 
voice, “ but I never thought she would do it. I did not believe it— 
I did not know of it. That is all I can tell you.” 

“ For my own part,” says Mrs. Drysdale, who belongs to a certain 
not unfashionable set who call a spade a spade, and do not hesitate 
to say the things other people content themselves with thinking, 
“if she were my friend I should think it was a comfort they had 
thought it necessary to be married at all. Lord Aveling’s last wife 
divorced him, did she not? This time e 

“Tt will be even running between them,” says Charlie Drysdale 
aside, completing the sentence at which even his wife hesitates. 

But among those who have loved her and those who have admired 
her, there is only one—the woman whom she has most wronged— 
who in her heart does her justice. 

And to her there comes sometimes, into the midst of her own 
happiness, the remembrance of a beseeching voice, saying— 

“Some day—not now—but in the years to come, you will say 
to yourself, ‘She was bad enough, but she did her best to make 


atonement.’ You will be sorry that you did not say just once—only 
once . . ‘I forgive you.’” 


For after all, she was sorry. 








THE END. 





VOL. LXII. 































Camilla. 


Fatiauep by modern belles in town, 
In country, and suburban villa, 

I take my old school-Virgil down, 

And read the story of Camilla. 






An exile-king to mountain-lair 
Retreating bears his infant daughter ; 
Her nurture—all a father’s care, 
Her lore—the forest-craft he taught her. 
With tiny hand she bends the bow, 
Around her tender waist a quiver, 
And on her cheeks the purple glow 
That happiness and freedom give her. 






She wears no bodice silken-laced, 
No clouds of Tyrian dye enfold her, 
But tigress-skin in savage taste 
Depending from an ivory shoulder ; 
No gold confines her raven hair, 
The dear delight of mountain breezes, 
It floats untrammelled on the air, 
Or hangs as happy nature pleases. 






Twin buskins guard her fairy feet 
From cruel flint and frosty weather, 
Their tread so delicately fleet 
As scarce to bend the blooming heather ; 
And roaming thus, a huntress-child, 
Like Dian’s younger fairer sister, 
No game, however strong or wild, 
In all the woodland could resist her. 






At sweet sixteen Camilla won 
Such peerless fame of budding beauty 

That many a mother urged her son 

To lure the maid from filial duty ; 


CAMILLA. 





But when some youth of courtly grace 
Accosted her with lover's greeting, 
She shook her arrows in his face, 
And clapt her hands at his retreating. 


So dear to her those forest glades, 
With virgin liberty to range them, 
Her mountains with their wild cascades— 
She could not for a palace change them. 
And so she kept, example rare! 
“In pulchro corpore mens sana,” 
For aged father all her care, 
And all her kisses for Diana. 
G. 8 If. 
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Byron in Greece. 


At a time when Greece is once more in everyone’s thoughts and on 
nearly everyone’s lips, it may be interesting to revert to what were 
more familiar to the preceding generation of Englishmen than they 
are to the present one, the experiences of Byron in Hellas, whether 
in his youth as a traveller, or in his prime and on the eve of his 
death as a martyr to the cause of Greek independence. For the 
moment, it is as a political claimant that Greece figures in the public 
eye. We need hardly say, however, that no political virus will find 
their expression here, and that our sole task is to reproduce the im- 
pressions made on a susceptible and lofty mind by residence amoug a 
famous and aspiring people at an interesting epoch in their fortunes. 

Byron was in his twenty-second year when, in September 1809, 
he left Malta in the ‘Spider,’ a brig of war, and after eight days’ sail 
arrived at Prevesa. ‘Thence he made an inland excursion of some 
one hundred and fifty miles, to Tepaleen, where he was received with 
much distinction by the famous Ali Pacha, the Governor of Albania, 
Epirus, and part of Macedonia. After a nine days’ journey on 
horseback, he reached Tepaleen at five o'clock in the afternoon, as 
the sun was going down. He has left us a description both in prose 
and verse of the scene that greeted him. In the former he desig- 
nates it “a new and delightful spectacle I shall never forget.” In verse, 
his more natural language, he pictures it with the hand of a master, 
one stanza of which is worth citing, if only to show, in these days of 
excessive literary artificiality, what an effect can be produced by the 
simplest means—clear seeing, and unaffected writing. 


“The wild Albanian, kirtled to his knee, 
With shawl-girt head and ornamented gun, 
And gold-embroidered garments, fair to see; 
The crimson-scarféd men of Macedon; 
The Delhi with his cap of terror on, 
And crooked glaive; the lively, supple Greek, 
And swarthy Nubia’s mutilated son; 
The bearded Turk that rarely deigns to speak, 
Master of all around, too potent to be meek.” 


Ali Pacha was curious to know why a man so young should have 
left his own country; for Turks never travel except to conquer, 
and of literary conquests Ali Pacha had naturally no conception. He 
pleased Byron by admiring his small ears, white hands, and curly hair, 
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and by remarking that he was evidently a man of birth—an obser- 
vation the young poet was careful to repeat to his mother, and to 
set down in his journal. Making his way back to the coast, he 
touched at Patras, and passed by Mesolonghi, little conscious that in 
fifteen years he was to die there, and that its name and his own were for 
ever to be associated. “I like the Albanians much,” he wrote ; “ they 
are not all Turks: some tribes are Christians. But their religion 
makes little difference in their manner or conduct.” This last obser- 
vation, I am assured, is as true to-day as it was then. “They are 
esteemed the best troops in the Turkish service,” he goes on. 


“T lived on my route, two days at once, and three days again, in a barrack, 
and never found soldiers so tolerable, though I have been in the garrisons 


at Gibraltar and Malta, and seen Spanish, French, Sicilian, and British 
troops in abundance.” 


About the middle of November, he left Prevesa, and journeyed 
through Acarnania and Aitolia to the Morea, having a body-guard 
of some forty of the people whom he thus extols. In the Gulf of 
Arta occurred the scene he has described so graphically in prose, yet 
prose happily never degenerating into pseudo-lyricism. I feel sure 


the reader will be glad to look upon the glowing picture, even though 
it be not new to him: 


“In the evening the gates were secured, and preparations were made 
for feeding our Albanians. A goat was killed, and roasted whole, and 
four fires were kindled in the yard, round which the soldiers seated 
themselves in parties. After eating and drinking, the greater part of 
them assembled round the largest of the fires, and whilst ourselves and 
the elders of the party were seated on the ground, danced round the 
blaze to their own songs with an astonishing energy. All their songs 
were narratives of some robbing exploit. One of these, which detained 
them more than an hour, began thus: ‘When we set out from Parga 
there were sixty of us.’ Then came the burden of the verse: 


‘Robbers all at Parga! 
Robbers all at Parga!’ 


And as they roared out this stave they whirled round the fire, dropped 
and rebounded from their knees, and again whirled round as the chorus 
was again repeated. The rippling of the waves upon the pebbly margin 
where we were seated, filled up the pauses of the song with a milder and 
not more monotonous music. The night was very dark, but by the flashes 
of the fires we caught a glimpse of the woods, the rocks, and the lake, 
which, together with the wild appearance of the dancers, presented us 
with a scene that would have made a fine picture in the hands of such an 
artist as the author of the ‘ Mysteries of Udolpho.’” 


Riding towards Delphi along the sides of Parnassus, he saw a 
flight of twelve eagles. He seized on the omen and hoped Apollo 
would accept his homage. A few days later he fired at an eagle and 
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wounded it. He tried to save it—‘the eye was so bright ;” but it 
pined and died; and he never attempted the life of another bird. 
He crossed Mount Citheron, visited the ruins of Phyle, and reached 
Athens at Christmas. There he stayed nearly three months. “Our 
lodgings,” wrote Hobhouse, his travelling companion, 


“consisted of a sitting-room and two bedrooms opening into a courtyard, 
where there were five or six lemon-trees, from which, during our residence 
in the place, was plucked the fruit that seasoned the pilaf and other 
national dishes served up at our frugal table.” 


The eldest daughter of the house was the “ Maid of Athens,” to 
whom was written the exquisite little lyric the whole world knows by 
heart. The following lines are perhaps less familiar to most people. 
They were an impromptu by Byron, on reading in a travellers’ book, 
kept by the ladies of the house, some verses written by an anonymous 
traveller : 


“This modest bard, like many a bard unknown, 
Rhymes on our names, but wisely hides his own. 
Yet whoso’er he be, to say no worse, 

His name would bring more credit than his verse.” 


An epigram quite in the style of the ‘English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers.’ During his stay in Athens he made several excursions 
but always within the boundaries of Attica, on one occasion being 
nearly carried off by a band of pirates lying hidden in a cave near 
Sunium. All this time, he was writing the second canto of ‘ Childe 
Harold,’ which was begun at Janina on the 31st of October, 1809, 
and finished at Smyrna on the 28th of March following. He had left 
Athens on the 5th, striking on horseback into the olive-wood on 
the road going to Salamis, and galloping at a quick pace, in order to 
rid himself of the pain of parting. 

He has left but little in prose of the impression his first visit to 
Greece made upon him, the reason probably being that there was no 
person to whom he could pour out his heart. In one of his letters 
to his mother, with whom his sympathies were unfortunately, but 
not unnaturally, very slight, he says, “I have no one to be remem- 
bered to in England, and wish to hear nothing from it but that you 
are well ;” and if the date be borne in mind, it will be seen that this 
was not the cynicism of the man, but the loneliness of the boy. He 
left on record that there are places in Epirus without a name, and 
rivers laid down in no map, which may one day, when more known, 
be esteemed superior subjects for the pencil and the pen, than “the 
dry ditch of the Ilissus and the bogs of Beotia.” Like all great 
poets, he immeasurably preferred the rudest Nature to the most 
finished Art. Of the people themselves he observed : 
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“T see not much difference between ourselves and the Turks, save that 
they have long dresses and we short, and that we talk much and they 
little. They are sensible people. . . . I like the Greeks, who are plausible 
rascals—with all the Turkish vices, without their courage. However, 
some are brave, and all are beautiful, very much resembling busts of 
Alcibiades: the women not quite so handsome.” 













In another place he says that the Greeks, though inferior to the 
Turks, are better then the Spaniards, who in their turn excel the 
Portuguese. That this was not said from any political prejudice, 
is evident from another passage, in which occurs the following 
prophecy: “The Greeks will sooner or later rise against the Turks, 
but if they do not make haste, I hope Buonaparte will come, and 
drive the useless rascals ””—presumably the Turks—“ away.” 

Towards the end of July, he was back at Athens, having in the 
interim been to Constantinople. He lodged in a Franciscan convent, 
making Athens his head-quarters till the following summer, though 
continually breaking his residence by excursions in the Morea. In 
the course of his wanderings he crossed the Isthmus of Corinth eight 
times; he could say without boasting, “'The greater part of Greece is 
already my own, so that I shall only go over my old ground, and 
look upon my old seas and mountains, the only acquaintances I ever 
found improve upon me.” He was back in England in July 1811, 
bringing with him some marbles, four ancient Athenian skulls after- 
wards given to Walter Scott, a phial of Attic hemlock, four live 
tortoises, a greyhound, and two Greek servants. 

Twelve years, as we have said, were to elapse before Byron again 
visited Greece. But what twelve years! He had meanwhile filled 
the world with his fame. From being the lonely and friendless youth 
who had written some fugitive poems that had been laughed at, and 
had retaliated with a satire whose ability every one had acknowledged, 
but whose existence he was himself anxious to forget, he had expanded 
into a man whose works were in everybody’s hands and whose deeds 
awakened universal curiosity. In those twelve years he had written 
‘Childe Harold,’ the ‘Bride of Abydos,’ the ‘Corsair,’ ‘Manfred,’ 
‘Cain,’ ‘Don Juan,’ and a crowd of other poems and dramas of which 
these are but the loftiest types. He had contracted an unfortunate 
marriage, had turned his back upon his country, and had identified 
himself with the sorrows and hopes of Italy, where he had found as 
much consolation as was possible to a nature that found contentment 
neither in society nor in solitude, neither in obscurity nor in renown, 
neither in action nor repose. 

And now, once more, he turned to the land, in singing of whose 
decayed state and shattered fortunes he had won his earliest bays. 
Writing to Mr. Blaquiére on the oth of April, 1823, he said : 
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“T cannot express to you how much I feel interested in the Greek cause, 
and nothing but the hopes I entertained of witnessing the liberation of 
Italy itself prevented me long ago from returning to do what little I could 
as an individual in the land which it is an honour even to have visited.” 


Mr. Blaquiére, who was proceeding on a special mission to Greece, 
on the part of the London Committee of Emancipation, was instructed 
by them to touch at Genoa, on purpose to confer with Byron, and 
the result was a letter from the latter to the Committee, written on 
the 12th of May, much too long to transcribe, but containing the 
most valuable information, and couched in the most practical and 
businesslike terms imaginable. It ended with the assurance that the 
Committee might command him “in any and every way ;” and the 
writer added, “ If I am favoured with any instructions, I shall endea- 
vour to obey them to the letter, whether conformable to my own 
opinion or not.” 

Before the end of the month it was decided that Byron should 
betake himself to Greece, “the only place,” he wrote to Trelawney, 
“Twas ever contented in. They all say I can be of use to Greece, 
I do not know how,—nor do they; but, at all events, let us go.” 
That he did not go from a mere impulse of self-indulgence, and from 
a craving for excitement, is quite certain. He did not see his way 
clearly to rendering that practical service to the Greeks which alone 
was worthy of consideration, and he had a personal presentiment, 
which he expressed to Lady Blessington and Count D’Orsay, that he 
should never return from the expedition. Lady Blessington recounts 
that, after giving vent to this feeling, he leaned his head upon the 
arm of the sofa, and burst into tears, which he vainly strove to 
explain away by attributing them to hysterical nervousness. 
Madame Guiccioli, too, with whom the present writer had some 
acquaintance during the closing years of her life, always narrated that 
for some weeks before his departure his mind was evidently the theatre 
of a painful and protracted struggle. 

He slept on board the ‘ Hercules’ on the night of the 13th of July, 
off Genoa, and the next day was supposed to be on his way. But at 
first there was little wind, and when it rose, it waxed to a furious 
storm, and the party were driven back into port. Byron remarked 
it was a bad omen, and others observed, though he did not, that the 
start had been made on a Friday, which in a queer sort of way, in 
common with many other people, he usually regarded as an inau- 
spicious day. The only consolation for the mishap was the discovery 
that some verses had arrived for the illustrious adventurer from 
Goethe, who afterwards, referring to the incident, left it on record 
that “there cannot be any doubt that a nation which can boast of so 
many great names, will class Byron among the first of those through 
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whom she has acquired such glory.” Byron had only time just 
to write a graceful letter of acknowledgment, before he was again 
on the waters. He left Leghorn on the 24th of July, and ten days 
later cast anchor at Argostoli, the chief port of Cephalonia. He 
brought with him about £9000, a portion of which sum he had at the 
time in hand, some of which he had raised on bills of exchange, while 
some had been procured by the sale of his furniture and books. As 
for the future, his intentions were thus expressed, in a letter written 
on the eve of departure from Italy : 


“Tf I remain in Greece, which will mainly depend upon the presumed 
probable utility of my presence there, and of the opinions of the Greeks 
themselves as to its propriety—in short, if Iam welcome to them—TI shall 
continue, during my residence at least, to apply such portions of my 
income, present and future, as may forward the object; that is to say, 
what I can spare for the purpose. Privation I can, or at least could once, 
bear; abstinence I am accustomed to; and as to fatigue, I was once a 
tolerable traveller. What I may be now I cannot tell, but I will try. 
I await the commands of the Committee. It would have given me 
pleasure to have had some more defined instructions before I went; 
but these, of course, rest at the option of the Committee.” 


There is a modesty of tone, a subordination of self, in these passages, 
which is very pleasing, and which serves to indicate better than any 
other second description the frame of mind in which the great poet 
entered upon his solemn and heroic mission. 

He soon found that he had a difficult part to play, for there were 
two parties in Greece; one nominally having the direction of the 
movement for independence, the other seeking to wrench from them 
their authority. Byron soon made up his mind that he must have 
nothing to do with these rivalries, unless it were to reconcile them. 
The National Government was necessarily only ostensible ; there were 
a number of military chiefs, each sighing for supreme command and 
each trying to intercept as much of the revenue collected for patriotic 
purposes as possible ; there was a fleet furnished by private adventure, 
and an army counting more on plunder than on pay. Perceiving 
the state of affairs, and resolved not to be compromised by it, he 
lingered in Cephalonia in considerable discomfort, collecting as best 
he could the requisite information for his guidance. The brave 
Marco Botzaris, who soon afterwards fell in action, besought Byron to 
join him in his campaign in the mountains. Metaxa, the governor 
of Mesolonghi, urged him to repair to its rescue, for the Turks were 
directing against it a blockade both by land and sea. Colcotroni sent 
urgent messages inviting him to a congress to be shortly held at 
Salamis; while Mavrocordato was imploring him to travel in all haste 
to Hydra. “It is easier to conceive than to relate,” says Count 
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Gamba, “the various means employed to engage him in one faction 

or the other : letters, messages, intrigues and recriminations, nay, each 

faction had its agent exerting every art to degrade its opponent.” 
His letters to Madame Guiccioli were frequent. In one of them, 


after expressing a doubt whether he or any foreigner could be of use 
to the Greeks, he added: 


“Pray be as cheerful and tranquil as you can, and be assured that there 
is nothing here that can excite anything but a wish to be with you again, 
though we are very kindly treated by the English of all descriptions. 
Of the Greeks I can’t say much good hitherto, and I do not like to speak 
ill of them though they do of each other.” 


His letters to the General Government of Greece at the time were 
models of dignified frankness and good sense. Again and again he 
repeated that the Greeks had no enemy to fear except their own 
tendency to discord. The Turks had retreated from Acarnania ; 
Corinth had been captured, and Mesolonghi had been relieved ; and 
to the latter place, before the end of the year, the poet repaired to 
meet and confer with Mavrocordato. “I need not tell you,” wrote 
the latter, “how much I long for your arrival, to what a pitch your 
presence is desired by everybody, or what a prosperous direction it 
will give to our affairs. Your counsels will be listened to like oracles.” 

A good deal of this anxiety, no doubt, was caused by the eagerness, 
the pardonable eagerness, to get hold of the money Byron had 
resolved to embark in the Greek cause. While making for Meso- 
longhi, he and his party narrowly escaped capture by a Turkish 
frigate. They had to conceal themselves among some rocks off 
Dragomestri. Count Gamba and all the more valuable articles of 
the expedition were not so fortunate, and were towed by the Turkish 
frigate into Patras. He had the skill to concoct a plausible account 
of himself, and was accordingly released. 

Once in the midst of the Greeks, Byron never vacillated in his deter- 
mination to throw in his lot with them. He was angry with them, 
disgusted with them, disappointed by them over and over again ; but, as 
he said, “others may do as they please ; they may go, but I stay here 
—that is certain.” In a fit of extreme irritation at one of their exhibi- 
tions of incapacity and indifference, he declared they were such barba- 
rians he would pave the roads with them if he were their master. 
Yet in quieter moments he made every allowance for the effect of 
centuries of oppression ; and Colonel Napier has recorded the opinion 
that, with the exception of Mr. Gordon, Byron was the only man that 
seemed justly to estimate their character. It was an infinite relief to 
him at last to be promised a chance of action; and in the middle of 
January he found himself appointed commander of an expedition to 
be directed against Lepanto. His little army was to consist of a force 
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of Suliotes, who turned out to be the most unmanageable rascals ever 
got together. Nearly half of them insisted on having the rank of officers. 
Byron at once discharged the whole lot. This brought them to their 
senses, but they soon again mutinied, and both Colonel Stanhope and 
Count Gamba have given striking accounts of the scene that ensued. 
Each is too long for quotation. Byron was suffering from an attack of 
convulsions, the first symptom of what was to follow. The Suliotes 
broke into his apartment, and brandished their costly arms. “ Byron,” 
says Colonel Stanhope “ electrified by this unexpected act, seemed to 
recover from his sickness; and the more the Suliotes raged, the more 
his calm courage triumphed. The scene was truly sublime.” Finally 
they had to be got rid of, and the expedition, to Byron’s infinite 
chagrin, was abandoned. 

Among his other vexations was the desire of some of his associates 
to promote the cause of Greece by a free use of the printing-press. 
He at once discerned the danger of allowing people who could not 
agree, to publish their grievances to the world; and he, who had been 
all his life battling for freedom of speech and utterance in every form, 
saw himself regarded as a reactionary because he insisted on keeping 
the main end in view, and shaping the means in conformity with it. 
But he stuck to his point, and as, to use his own words, he was main- 
taining nearly the whole machine at his own cost, he carried it. 
His firmness caused him to be regarded as a sort of mediator among 
all the rival chiefs, who on one occasion offered, through Colcotroni, to 
submit their differences to him. Incidents of this character en- 
couraged him in spite of his failing health, and the manifest in- 
sufficiency of military resources. ‘It were better,” he wrote, “to die 
doing something than nothing, My presence here has been supposed 
so far useful as to have prevented confusion from becoming worse 
confounded.” No offers, however flattering, made him deviate from 
his purpose of attending to the practical every-day wants of the 
Government and the army. When it was suggested that he should 
be made Governor-General of that part of Greece which was already 
free from the presence of the Turks, he troubled himself far less 
about so vague a proposal than concerning the condition of the forti- 
fications of Mesolonghi, the state of discipline among the patriotic levies, 
the strictest observance of international law, so as not to predispose 
any of the Powers against Greece, and finally about the proper method 
for launching a large loan. 

As far as he cherished any personal wish in connection with the 
enterprise, it was that he should have an opportunity of distinguish- 
ing himself in some brilliant military exploit, for he had what Virgil 
terms an “immense yearning for fame,” and it is pretty certain that 
he would have been well content to find in some such adventure a 
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glorious death. The lines he had written on the 22nd of January pre- 
viously, his thirty-sixth birthday, the only lines he wrote during this 
second visit to Greece, and the last that ever proceeded from his pen, 
were no mere heroics of the Muse. They betrayed his inner- 
most thought : 


“The sword, the banner, and the field, 
Glory and Greece, around we see! 
The Spartan borne upon his shield 
Was not more free. 


Tread those reviving passions down, 
Unworthy manhood! Unto thee 
Indifferent should the smile or frown 

Of beauty be. 


If thou regret’st thy youth, why live? 
The land of honourable death 

Is here. Up to the field, and give 
Away thy breath! 


Seek out, less often sought than found, 
A soldier’s grave, for thee the best; 
Then look around, and choose thy ground, 
And take thy rest!” 


But it was not to be. Had Heaven granted his prayer, it would 
have shown itself too partial to one upon whom it had already lavished 
an exceptional number of its favours. Nor, to be just, and though 
Byron has been roughly handled, and even unfairly aspersed by 
austere moralists, did he deserve the glorious end he begged for. 
Great as was his genius, and splendid on the whole as was the use 
he made of it, his life had not been uniformly noble enough to 
close, with the honours of a patriot’s and martyr’s death, on the 
battle-field. But if that first place of honour was denied him, at 
least, prowime accessit. Though reposing with his head upon his 
pillow, he died for Greece, which to this hour finds in the recol- 
lections of his name, his Muse, and his sword, one of the strongest 
claims to the sympathies of mankind. 











Che Freres. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER, AvtHor or ‘THE Woorne O's,’ 


Cuapter XIII. 


In the matter of mental values there is no standard. Each has his 
own weights and measures, by which, had he the choice, his neigh- 
bour would no doubt decline to be tried. 

Thus Grace Frere, unmoved herself by the feelings which agitated 
Darnell, preoccupied and heedless, forgot that he considered himself 
on trial, and imagined that little occasional displays of indifference 
(when she remembered to show them) would suffice to warn him of 
her intentions. 

The days slipped past, not too agreeably. As the small supply of 
ready cash sank lower and lower, Mrs. Frere’s cheerfulness kept at a 
corresponding level; while Randal’s first sunny view of mercantile 
pursuits was frequently clouded over by the “ crotchets ” of that fellow 
Brown, the “ manager,” about his writing. It took Grace and Jimmy 
Byrne infinite trouble, and an enormous exercise of tact, to induce him 
to practise his penmanship, in order to acquire something like legi- 
bility and a clerkly hand. 

Meanwhile, Mab’s education troubled Grace terribly. She felt that 
the child was running to seed for want of a little culture, which, so 
far as she could, she was most anxious to impart. To get Mab 
to “say lessons” was indeed an herculean labour: first to make her 
sit down, then to induce her to learn “Grace’s way ”—which was 
never her own—to make a subject clear to a mind determined not to 
receive it—was a sore trial of patience; but it became unbearable 
when to this was added the visible nervous annoyance of the mother 
—visible though unexpressed—and gradually accumulating during 
the lesson, till utterance could no longer be restrained. 

“Don’t you think, dear Grace, that will do for to-day? Mabel 
seems to me a little feverish, and I fear you have not quite the knack 
of fixing attention.” Mab’s education was, perhaps, the only point 
on which Mrs. Frere doubted her eldest daughter’s infallibility. 

When at the last Mrs. Frere “spake with her tongue,” poor Grace 
would give up in despair ; and often, it must be admitted, threw the 
books, maps, and slate together with more violence and impatience than 
is becoming in a heroine: but human nature is very imperfect, and 
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Mab could be maddening. Yet she was a curious mixture. One 
day—a warm, oppressive June day—when Grace had striven to be 
more than unusually patient and explanatory, while Mab had brought 
up a huge reserve force of wilfulness and impenetrability to resist the 
attack, Grace’s self-control had suddenly broken down under the 
pressure of great provocation, and she had administered sundry sharp 
slaps on the little contemptuous shoulders so expressively uplifted— 
chastisement no sooner administered than heartily repented of. “She 
is such a little thing, and so backward, I ought not to have touched 
her; for I know it only makes her worse,” thought Grace, hastily 
putting away the books and copies, which were strewn on the table. 
Then she stole upstairs to her own little room, and sitting by the 
dressing-table, indulged in a rare fit of erying. 

She had had more than one trial that morning. Randal had re- 
proached her before he started for forcing him into that “ cursed 
treadmill” of an office, which produced nothing, and would probably 
lead to nothing, but the cost of omnibuses to and fro. 

“Why don’t you urge Darnell to get me something better? He 
would do it, you know, only for your confounded pride ! ” 

Some words had fallen from Mrs. Frere which startled her 
daughter into the knowledge that she in some vague way counted on 
her (Grace’s) marriage to restore the family fortunes; and with the 
knowledge came the fear that she had, through a sort of indolent 
thoughtlessness, been deceiving every one; that she must rouse 
herself, and act honestly and boldly. As she pondered these things 
her thoughts were sad enough; but Max had no share in them. 
Her warm deep family affection was a spring of wholesome strength. 
Chiefly she wished she could marry Darnell; and then she tried to 
think what real benefit this marriage would bring to her dear ones. 

She could not see that it would do much. How could her mother 
and Mab live on a stranger’s bounty ? and how could they live at all 
without her? Then all her novel-reading tended to prove that such 
marriages seldom turned out as they promised. Nor would it be fair 
to Mr. Darnell. And at eighteen, how could she condemn herself to 
an uncongenial life away from the beloved, helpless mother, and 
Mab ?—dear, provoking, incorrigible Mab, whom from the bottom of 
her heart she loved—slaps notwithstanding. 

Her tears were falling fast over a picture conjured up by her 
imagination of mother and Mab alone, with no one to cheer the 
former and suggest pleasant thoughts to her, or even save her 
from the attacks of the latter, whose troublesome moods were not 
to be averted, when the door was pushed open, and a small figure, 
with very much-disordered hair, stole into the room, and crept up to 
where her sister sat. 
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“Gracie dear! Why are you crying, Gracie? ” 

The next instant she was on her sister's knee, and clasped in her 
arms, while her own hot, grubby little hands were reaching round 
her neck. 

“T am tired, dear, and—and—I am sorry I slapped you, darling ; 
but, oh, Mab, you are provoking ! ” 

“Yes, I know; but, Gracie dear, I cannot help it, though I love 
you. You don’t think I do, but I do.” A storm of kisses. “Why 
do you try and teach me, Grace? It is not one bitof use. I can’t 
learn. What is the good of it? It only makes me ever so hot and 
uncomfortable, and you so cross! Perhaps I may like lessons when 
IT am older, but I can tell you, I shall not learn them till I do.” 

“But, Mab, you would not wish to be like a street child that has 
no one to teach it anything ?” 

“T shouldn’t mind,” returned Mab, with much candour. 

“T assure you, you will be ashamed one day, Mab.” 

“Tt is a long way off,’ said Mab philosophically. “You would be 
such a nice dear Gracie, if you didn’t bother about lessons. Perhaps 
when it is cooler I might learn a little; but I tell you what ”— 
with an air of making a great concession—“I will listen if you like 
to read to me, for Miss Timbs has given me a piece of flannel to make 
a petticoat for my big doll, and you can help now and then.” 

“Why not draw, dearest, instead? You like drawing?” 

“Yes; but my doll wants a flannel petticoat, and—oh, I forgot! 
I was to tell you that Mr. Darnell is downstairs.” 

“ Well, I cannot see him, Mab; I have a dreadful headache. 
Say,’—and she rose, putting Mab aside, and throwing herself on her 
bed,—“ say I am lying down, and cannot speak to any one.” 

Mab nodded, and was trotting off, when Grace called her back. 

“ And you do love me, Mab?” 

“Yes,I do!” A long, sweet, loving kiss. 

Grace lay still, consoled with the delightful consciousness of 
complete reconciliation, and resolved to enjoy the rest she needed. 

Consequently, Darnell was fain to content himself with a somewhat 
jerky conversation with Mrs. Frere, and felt very much put out and 
irritated by Grace’s obstinate refusal to appear. He had grown so 
accustomed to find her always kindly, good-humoured, easy, that he 
began to look upon her as his own property—virtually, though tacitly, 
engaged to him. It was impossible, after a fortnight of constant 
friendly intercourse, that she did not intend to marry him. He had 
even accepted some chaff from a friend or two, who had noticed his 
devoted attentions at the ball, with a self-satisfied conscious smirk. 

He tried to convey to Mrs. Frere that he felt somewhat injured, 
and succeeded in making her very uncomfortable ; then he started off 
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to pour his troubles into Lady Elton’s sympathetic ear, for he had 
taken her into his confidence at an early stage of the affair, and justly 
considered her his strongest point d’apput. 

Lady Elton was sincerely anxious to bring about a marriage which 

she considered so advantageous for Grace. Her ladyship’s view of 
that sacred connection was not exalted. 
+ “We make a terrible mistake,” she was wont to say to those 
with whom she dared to air her opinions, “in striving to mix 
up love and marriage. The French are really much more sensible. 
If people would but recognise that love—real love—is a state of 
exaltation, like the inspiration of a grand poem, which must 
burn itself out, and which lasts only in proportion to the degree 
of friendship it is capable of evolving! Very few need this, or can 
give it; and most have home affections—a sense of duty, of interest, 
of self-respect. These, and the absence of temptation, make by far 
the larger proportion of family-life pare; but in France there are 
compensating friendships, and sympathetic affinities, which we dare 
not permit in England: our animalism is too strong. We have no 
notion of love that can be satisfied with a milk diet, of mutual com- 
prehension, of mutual interest, and occasional meetings, of friendship 
dashed with the salt of imaginative tenderness—a delicate happiness 
of which the commonplace necessities of every-day married life are 
utterly destructive.” 

To which exposition, or something like it, wherewith, in one of 
their many conversations, Lady Elton favoured Grace, that young 
lady replied rather bluntly : 

“T cannot believe the generality of people are so worthless that a 
little trouble and worry about common things will wear out their 
affections. I am sure we have had all sorts of trouble since dear 
grandpapa died, and I believe we are twice as fond of each other.” 

“You! yes ; but that is not being in love! Child, unless they are 
exceptional characters, men almost always behave worst and most 
falsely to the women they love—yes, really love!” 

“What is the use of living if one believes such things?” cried 
Grace passionately. 

“Tama wretch to talk this treason to you!” said Lady Elton 
tenderly. “ And very silly, too, for I only make you uncomfortable, 
and do not convince you one bit.” 

With these opinions deeply and bitterly impressed upon her warm, 
impassioned, but strongly suppressed nature, Lady Elton was an 
ardent advocate of Darnell, and to her he now confided his griefs. 

He found her carriage at the door, and herself prepared for a 
round of visits. After excusing himself for his intrusion, and being 
encouraged to proceed, he broke out with: 
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“Don’t you think it deuced strange that Miss Frere would not see 
me?” 

“Was she at home?” 

“Of course she was. She hada headache, they said, and was lying 
down.” 

“‘ Well, I think that is quite explanation enough. You could not 
expect her to come down and receive you when she was suffering ?” 

“Oh, she wasn’t so bad! She had been teaching that imp of a 
sister of hers—such a sharp little beggar as it is; she makes me die 
of laughing sometimes—and it looked as if she wanted to shirk 
seeing me. I think, considering the terms we are on, she might have 
seen me. I would get out of my coffin if she asked for me.” 

“You are a preua chevalier, Mr. Darnell,” said Lady Elton, with a 
flattering smile; “buta young lady’s view of things is rather 
different. You know I never misled you with any idea of her being 
in love with you—she is so young and inexperienced, she does not 
know what love is; but I quite believe she is to be won. And it is 
not given to every man to have the first of his wife’s heart. But you 
really must have a little more patience; do not startle the game. 
Let her glide into liking you 4 

“She is a long time about it!” growled Darnell. 

“Long, my dear Mr. Darnell! Why, it is only a fortnight since 
the ball. Come, now, be guided by me.” 

“Yes; but it is rather hard to be hanging on like this, not knowing 
how matters are going. I say, Lady Elton, I am so uncertain and 
miserable, I declare to heaven I will go straight out to-morrow and 
ask her to make up her mind—if she will take me or leave me!” 

“Do not!” cried Lady Elton. “There are half-a-dozen good 
reasons why it would be better to wait. It is so difficult even to see 
her alone in that miserable lodging of theirs. She shall come here 
next Saturday and stay till Monday. Come in on Sunday morning, 
and settle everything with her.” 

“Settle everything!” repeated Darnell, turning red and radiant. 
“Do you think there is a good chance for me then?” 

“T believe,” said Lady Elton oracularly, “ Grace Frere likes you 
better than she thinks.” 


She rose as she spoke, which movement Darnell accepted as a 
dismissal. 

“Ah, Lady Elton!” he exclaimed, “ you understand every one and 
everything ; and I am sure I can never forget your kindness and sym- 
pathy. I feel as if I shall owe all the happiness of my life to you!” 

He shook hands warmly and departed. 

“T hope he may owe me his happiness,” thought Lady Elton, 


looking after him. “I must speak seriously to Grace; it is too bad 
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to keep the poor fellow on the stretch, in a state of uncertainty on a 
question of such vital importance to him. What an odd mixture of 
romance and common sense, strength and weakness, that girl is! 
She is open as daylight in most matters; but she can also be silent 
—and her silence respecting Max Frere is a little suspicious. Now 
Max Frere’s self is a very ‘Moloch ’—a devouring demon! ‘The 
more a wife loved him, the more miserable he would make her. No 
good woman would ever influence him ! ” 

Her visits over, Lady Elton drove to Camden Hill, and found the 
party sitting down to tea: Grace considerably better, and busily 
employed cutting brown bread-and-butter ; Randal, somewhat gloomy, 
sitting apart and reading one of the weekly papers, chiefly remark- 
able for its bitter libels clothed in the language of philosophic 
impartiality. 

All brightened at the appearance of their “ guide, philosopher, and 
friend,” who sat down with them, and exerted her power of amusing 
and cheering with no small effect. She mentioned Darnell’s visit 
and report of Grace’s headache, but in a pleasant, piquant fashion 
(she had some days since taken Mrs. Frere into her confidence, 
and found a hearty ally in that lady). She drew Randal into 
conversation, and her appreciative remarks and replies chased the 
gloom from his brow; and she ended by making Grace promise to 
dine and sleep at her house on the next day but one, which would 
be Saturday. 

“T wonder if there is any one else in the world who would take 
all this trouble for people without a claim, without a blood-tie ?” 
began Grace, warmly embracing Lady Elton as she accompanied her 
to the door. 

“Tam sure I cannot tell,” interrupted the latter, smiling, “ nor 
can I account for the attraction you have exercised over me. You 
provoking puss! to help you in any way is apleasure to me. If you 
wish to show me gratitude, accept my guidance.” 

“T am sure I do, dear Lady Elton!” 

“T hope and expect you wll, but I am not sure.” 

A hearty kiss, and she was gone. 


The ensuing Saturday Lady Elton’s reception was particularly 
successful. The literary and artistic world was well represented ; the 
fashionables were not so numerous. There was a good deal of music, 
music of no mean order; and Grace was charmed to listen to some 
very brilliant conversation, which gave a fresh impetus to the current 
of her ideas. 

The faithful Darnell, of course, came early, and Grace received him 
so kindly, and expressed her regret at not having been able to see 
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him when he last called, with such friendly frankness, that the 
worthy young citizen was immensely comforted and encouraged. 

“T think it is all right,” he whispered to Lady Elton, as the 
guests were departing. ‘ What a brick of a girl she is! [ll just 
tell her I will look in to-morrow, before I go.” 

“No, Mr. Darnell! take my advice, say nothing about it. Come 
in by all means, but take her by surprise. You will then see her real 
feelings.” 

Darnell, reduced to silence by the glowing anticipations thus 
suggested, squeezed the speaker’s hand and, after a confused good- 
night to Grace, departed. 

It was a splendid night. The day had been at once blazing and 
sultry—a foretaste of July, now close at hand; but at nightfall 
came a sudden heavy shower, and then a faint breeze had sprung 
up. It came in at the window of the study, bringing with it the 
perfume of the mignonnette and heliotrope with which the baleony was 
filled. 

“Take away the lights, Luigi,” said Lady Elton, sinking back in a 
low easy-chair, when the company were all gone. “ It is only twelve, 
Grace! Let us sit and talk awhile in this lovely light ; the air, too, 
is delicious.” 

“Yes! it would be a sin to go to bed without enjoying it.” 

There was a pause. Grace had drawn a small ottoman to the 
window, and placed herself where the moonlight fell upon her 
graceful throat and head. Lady Elton’s eyes rested on her with 
kindly admiration. 

“What a strange notion it seems,” began Grace meditatively— 
“T mean what that gentleman with the long grey beard said to-night, 
that all society, and institutions, and laws, and everything, originated 
in the mutual attraction of male and female for each other; do you 
believe it?” 

“Yes, with considerable reservations.” 

“Who is he, Lady Elton? He seems to have studied and to 
understand everything.” 

“He is a Professor Vanhooten, an American; a very clever fellow 
certainly, with remarkable faith in himself, if in nothing else.” 

“What heaps of things there are that I never dreamt of, to know 
and to learn!” 

“TJ wish to heaven, child, you would learn to know your own mind!” 
said Lady Elton, with sudden animation. 

Grace looked at her in great surprise. 

“Do you not see,” resumed her friend, “that you are treating Mr. 
Darnell abominably ?” 

“No, I do not!” returned Grace stoutly. 
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“Why, child! you let him haunt you, spend his days with you, 
load you with favours, consider himself sure of you ; and yet I believe 
you have not decided to accept him. But if you do not, you will 
behave very ill.” 

“You surely exaggerate things, Lady Elton,” said Grace, dismayed 
and turning pale. “I told him we should be glad to see him if he 
liked to come, but that I did not think it would be any use.” 

“ Well, of course letting him come at all, was decided encourage- 
ment. If you felt you could not marry him, why not refuse at 
once ? ” 

“ Because he would not let me. But if it was so likely to deceive 
him, why did you not warn me?” 

“Why!” began Lady Elton, with an unusual expression of anger, 
but checked herself, and resumed in a carefully modulated voice, 
“because I credited you with more common-sense, and superiority 
to sentimental rubbish, than to suppose you did not finally intend 
to accept him. Dearest Grace! just look at your position—your 
mother’s—Mab’s! What a deliverance such a marriage would be! 
What a friend to gain for Randal! IfI thought you had any prior 
attachment, I would not urge you so strongly. But really, Darnell 
is by no means a bad-looking young man, and it will be no sacrifice 
of youth to age. You will mould him to what you like. You may 
collect a charming circle round you, and show that stiff, con- 
temptuous uncle of yours there is that in you which he cannot keep 
in obscurity. Then your dear mother! her heart is set on this 
marriage. You surely would not deprive her of the only gleam of 
light that can give brightness to her declining years.” 

“Don’t, Lady Elton—don’t !” cried Grace, covering her face with 
her hands. 


The pain expressed in her voice startled her companion, who was 
silent for a few moments, and then resumed : 

“To say nothing of the cruelty and injustice to poor Darnell, who 
loves you most truly, or he would not set his heart on such a dis- 
advantageous match.” 

“T do not see that it is disadvantageous,” cried Grace, looking up 
straight into the speaker’s eyes. “I am as well, and better born 
than he is, as well nurtured, as well educated; and if I have no 
money, he has plenty. I don’t see that he makes any sacrifice.” 

“Society would take a different view of it,” said Lady Elton. 

“Oh! I don’t care about that, or anything else on my own account,” 
cried Grace, in deep distress. “I want to do what is best and right, 
and I don’t want to grieve Mr. Darnell either. I like him very well 
in a way, but to marry him! Oh, Lady Elton, I don’t think if we 
were married he would care much for my mother, and I think he 
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could be rough and cross. I cannot feel to trust him. I believe I 
could sooner make up my mind to marry that man with the grey 
beard and the queer notions. I could listen to him talking all day, 
but Mr. Darnell is—very stupid.” 

“My dear Grace, husbands are rarely amusing; and if they were, 
wives would not think so. All these ideas about sympathy and com- 
panionship are far-fetched, and nearly impossible.” 

“ But you said the other day that nothing was so delightful as the 
sympathetic companionship of an accomplished man. Does marriage 
destroy sympathy ?” 

“Very often; but gives solid compensations.” 

For nearly another hour did Lady Elton set forth the merits of 
Darnell, the delights of the position within Grace’s grasp, the duty 
she owed to her family, the hundred-and-one advantages to be gained 
by such a marriage, till she began to produce an effect upon her 
listener. 

Grace’s affection for Lady Elton was warm, her faith in her friend’s 
wisdom and rectitude unbounded. 

Perhaps she was selfish in thus rejecting the good fortune offered 
her ; perhaps her instinctive half-distrust of Mr. Darnell was a stupid 
prejudice; perhaps Lady Elton was right, and the more she knew 
him and got used to him, the better she would like him. 

“T see you are the sensible girl I always believed you were,” said 
Lady Elton at length, rising, and striking a match to light her bed- 
room candle. “ Reflect upon all I have said, and do not insult an 
honest man who loves you, by throwing him over after exhibiting 
him as your fiancé.” 

“But I did not!” 

“ Every one in the room to-night considered him engaged to you. 
Believe me, when you have accepted him, you will be much happier. 
Now, Grace, before we separate for the night, promise me you will 
not refuse.” 

“T will think about it, dearest, kindest Lady Elton! and—and—I 
believe I ought to marry him! ” 

“Enough!” cried Lady Elton, enchanted. “You are not the girl 
to shrink from doing what you ought. Good-night—God bless 
you!” 

“Now,” she thought, as Grace, her long eyelashes heavy with 
unshed tears, left her, “let Darnell strike upon this half-melted 
metal to-morrow, and what between surprise and preparation, it will 
be an accomplished fact. I think—I am sure I am doing right: it 
would be madness to miss such a chance.” 

Grace lay long awake, while her lively imagination depicted in the 
most gloomy colours the future, take which road she might through 
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its threatening shadows. If she rejected what Lady Elton represented 
as fair fortune for her dear ones and herself, what a weight would be 
upon her conscience; to what just reproaches would she not leave 
herself open—self-reproaches, too—the bitterest of all! And if she 
accepted Darnell, to what life-long loneliness—or worse, irritating 
accompaniment, not companionship—she would condemn herself; 
isolated in spirit, yet never free; separated perhaps from those she 
loved by a dozen invisible barriers! Oh, better a thousand times 
work with them—struggle, starve, unfettered by claims and duties 
she could never fulfil! Then her distrust of Darnell suggested 
gruesome visions of possible unkindness and estrangement ; and so in 
the short darkness of the summer night her fancy piled up images 
of woe, till she sobbed herself to sleep. 


“Do you want particularly to go to church this morning, Grace?” 
asked Lady Elton, after their late breakfast the next morning. She 
had avoided all allusion to their conversation of the night before, but 
watching her young friend narrowly, thought she traced symptoms of 
a mental conflict. 


“No. There is scarcely time, and I can go this evening, with my 
mother and Mab.” 

“Very well! as I have some letters to write, rather difficult 
letters, I shall write in my own special room, and leave you in the 
company I know you like. There are some excellent papers in the 
Westminster Review. And, dear child! I do not wish to force your 
confidence in any way, but have you thought of all I said last night ?” 

“T have,” returned Grace, with a low sigh. 

“ And do you not think I am right ?” 

“‘T believe you are.” 

“ Then you will act accordingly ?” 

“‘ Yes—if Mr. Darnell persists.” 

“Which of course he will. I feel sure, then, of your future; it 
will be free from the carking cares of poverty which degrade and 
debase.” 

“They need not,” said Grace; but Lady Elton did not stop to 
listen : she swept quickly from ihe room, and Grace somewhat list- 
lessly took up a Review. 

Meantime Lady Elton seated herself at her writing-table, and set 
forth pen and paper. Yet her letter did not progress; she seemed 
on the watch, and slightly restless. 

At length Luigi entered : 

“Mr. Darnell, miladi.” 

“ Ah, where have you put him?” 

“ He is in the study, miladi, with Miss Frere.” 
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“My compliments! I beg him to excuse me: I have letters of 
importance to answer.” Luigi disappeared. 

“T think all will go well,’ she mused, as she dipped her pen in 
the ink. Then glancing at a large old-fashioned, highly ornamented 
watch, which hung on a rococo stand beside her, she smiled. “Iwill 
note the time occupied by a modern declaration. Having broken the 
ice before, he is already within the intrenchments. All must go well. 
I have brought her into the right frame of mind: he has only to go 
in ahd win. Foolish child! Poverty is bad for every one, but it is 
annihilation for a woman, who never can rise out of it without a 
man’s help. How unfortunate it is that one cannot put the real bare 
truths of life before a young creature whose whole future depends 
upon her recognition of them! Yet if one did, would not the know- 
ledge kill out youth? And youth, with its woes, and wilfulness, and 
mistakes, is priceless.” 

She wrote on for awhile, then again glanced at the watch; half 
an hour had elapsed. ‘All goes well, no doubt,” she thought, and 
applied herself to her writing with renewed interest for perhaps 
ten or fifteen minutes; then she was startled by the distant violent 
shutting-to of a door, which shook the house. Before she ceased to 
conjecture what could have caused the unwonted sound, Grace came 
into the room and walked straight up to her writing-table—Grace 
with crimson cheeks and moist, glowing eyes. 

“Well, my love,” began Lady Elton blandly, “I suppose I am to 
congratulate the future r 

“T do not know what you will say to me,” cried Grace, inter- 
rupting her with a somewhat excited voice. “ But—but, I fear I 
have been rather rude and abrupt ; and he is gone away in a rage.” 


Cuapten XIY. 


AN awful silence ensued. Lady Elton’s face grew set and hard, yet 
she mastered her rising anger until she should get at the root of the 
matter. 

“You mean to tell me you have definitely rejected Mr. Darnell ? ” 

“Yes, quite! he will never speak to me again.” 

“T certainly cannot congratulate you on your fixity of purpose,” 
said Lady Elton bitterly, “It is scarcely an hour since you 
confessed that it was your duty to marry Mr. Darnell.” 

“T know,” cried Grace, “and I did think I ought. So he talked 
and talked—oh, a great deal of nonsense! I tried to like him and 
think it nice, and I had begun to smile and say how good I thought 
him, when all of a sudden he attempted to throw his arms round 
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me,” (the crimson cheeks became a shade more crimson) ; “and then, 
Lady Elton, I knew I could not, dare not marry him! I thrust him 
away rather roughly, and told him straight out I could not, and 
would not have anything to do with him! He was awfully angry 
and spoke so rudely, that I said if he could not remember I was a 
lady, he had better go away. And he did, slamming the door in such 
a fury—did you not hear it?” 

Lady Elton made no reply. She walked away down the room and 
back again in silence. Then she said in a tone Grace had not heard 
from her before : 

“T never anticipated such a finale. I consider that you have 
utterly, perhaps intentionally, deceived me. You have not been 
candid; there is some preference, some concealed preference, which 
interferes with Darnell. Come, I will give you one more chance of 
fortune, and my friendship—let me try to bring Darnell back ; it 
might be done.” 

“T would do nearly anything for your-friendship, Lady Elton,” 
returned Grace, the colour fading from her cheeks, and her heart 
beating audibly, ‘“ but this, I will not! Iam ashamed of having been 
so nearly persuaded against my own instinct, but now I will change 
no more.” 

Lady Elton rang the bell. “As you will,” she said in a low, 
concentrated voice; “but you will also excuse me if I decline in 
future to interfere in your affairs.” (To Luigi, who appeared in 
answer to the bell: “Miss Frere will want a cab in a quarter of an 
hour.” Luigi bowed, and retired.) ‘As you have made up your 
mind, and I have made up mine, we need waste no words; the 
sooner we separate the better. You have cruelly disappointed me. I 
thought, after the care and affection I have lavished on you, that you 
would be guided by me—that you would have had faith in my 
experience and judgment. As it is”—an expressive break—‘“I 
presume you will be ready to return home in a few minutes ? ” 

“What!” cried Grace, who had been almost stunned by the stern 
earnestness of Lady Elton’s manner. “Are you going to turn me 
from your house because, in a matter so vital to me, I dare to follow 
the impulse of my own feelings? Lady Elton, you are not just! I 
know I luve behaved badly—that unintentionally I have misled you; 
but—I do not deserve this!” Great tears rolled down her cheeks, 
yet her voice, though slightly shaken, was still distinct. “Has no 
girl before me disappointed the projects of her elders—ay, and proved 
herself right in the end?” she went on, with increasing warmth. 
«Surely your own youth is not so far off that you cannot feel its 
promptings still! Did you never yield to your own, impulse?” 
“Yes!” said Lady Elton, turning fiercely on her, “and have ever 
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since cursed the day I did. Had I at your age, and later, had such a 
friend as you have in me, I should have listened to her, and been 
saved. Do not speak to me any more; I cannot bear to hear or see 
you at present. Go—leave me!” 

“You may be severe and unjust,” exclaimed Grace, “but I shall 
always love you, and think of you with gratitude and pleasure ; and 
—and—I will kiss you before I go.” 

So saying, in spite of Lady Elton’s surprised resistance, she 
embraced her vehemently, covering her brow and cheek with kisses, 
then darted away to her own room to prepare for her departure. 


That return home in disgrace, and at variance with her warmly- 
loved and profoundly-admired friend, was nearly the bitterest and 
most vivid of Grace’s varied memories in after-years. It was difficult, 
too, to face her mother. 

Grace dreaded the unspoken reproach of her sad, simple, downcast 
face infinitely more than Lady Elton’s worst words. Mrs. Frere 
had in truth built largely on her marriage with Darnell. To her 
somewhat primitive ideas, innocent as she was of any notion that 
women—gentlewomen—could be independent and self-supporting, a 
rich husband was the only deliverer by which a girl could be lifted 
out of the slough of despond, from the mire and clay of poverty, to 
the rock of wealth and importance. She had also a vague opinion 
that if a husband was easy-tempered and generous, there was no 
further need of higher qualifications. Darnell promised to fulfil these 
requirements—besides, he was fairly good-looking for a bon parti— 
and what more could Grace want ? 

It was an infinite relief to find Jimmy Byrne already installed, and 
the cloth laid for dinner. A respite was thus secured. If Jimmy 
would only take Mab and Randal out to walk, and leave her alone 
with her mother, it would be an enormous help. 

After a hasty greeting Grace ran upstairs to remove her bonnet, 
and also what traces of ‘tears remained. But tears with Grace were 
rare, and came usually in a short thunder-shower. Even on this 
terrible occasion they had soon passed away ; and the drive to Albert 
Crescent, with the window of the cab open, had left but few signs ; 
only a heightened colour which made her eyes sparkle, and evoked an 
exclamation from Jimmy Byrne : 

“ Ah, Miss Grace, I’m sure the Dungar roses can bloom in London, 
in spite of the smoke!” 

“Oh, I am flushed ; it is very warm to-day!” 

“And had youa pleasant party yesterday ?” asked Mrs. Frere, with 
a curious lingering look ; she fancied her daughter had something to 
communicate which she would not impart before the general public. 
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“Yes, charming! There were a number of clever people, foreigners 
and Americans.” 


“ Was Darnell there ?” asked Randal. 

“Oh, yes, of course; he always is.” 

“He is an elegant young man,” remarked Jimmy, with profound 
approbation. “I’m told Sir Henry Darnell has bought a beautiful 
place for him near Leatherhead.” 

“Some of the fellows in our office seem to think I am an intimate 
friend of his,” said Randal; “they have asked me no end of questions 
about him. It is confoundedly snobbish, but his acquaintance seems 
a sort of patent of nobility.” 

“Tt is a mighty influential firm, faith!” said Byrne. 

“ By the way, mother,’ resumed Randal, “ one of our fellows gives 
a little dinner at Greenwich to-day, and asked me—seven o'clock, I 
believe—you won’t mind if I go as soon as the cloth is removed.” 

“No, dear Randal; only I hope they are nice people for you to 
associate with.” 

“Oh, nice enough! very jolly. Their ‘h’s’ get misplaced some- 
times, but they are uncommonly civil—evidently see that Iam a touch 
above them, and treat me with great respect; there is no use in 
giving one’s self airs——” 

“No, certainly not!” said Mrs. Frere. 

Grace did not speak, though she felt an instinctive dislike and dis- 
trust towards the society thus described. 

“Tsay!” cried Randal, who had been examining his purse, “ could 
you give me ten bob, mother? ‘These buses run away with such a 
heap of money.” 


“Ten shillings!” repeated Mrs. Frere, evidently upset by the 
request. 

“Ten shillings, Mr. Randal!” exclaimed Jimmy. “ Ah, how is a 
lady to have change of a Sunday morning? I have a nate little gold 
bit here, Mrs. Frere, ma’am, and Mr. Randal can bring it to me any 
time he is passing by the office.” 

“ You are really very obliging, Mr. Byrne; but, Randal, don’t you 
think you might make five do?” 

“Tt all comes to the same, mother dear; I shall want the balance 
for buses. 

“T am sure,” said Mrs. Frere to Byrne, “I hope they will soon 
give Randal some salary, for we are nearly ruined with omnibuses and 
luncheons.” 

“We might put up a sandwich for him every day,” said Grace. 

“Oh, that looks so deuced shabby!” cried Randal. ‘“ Why, the 
poorest chap among the clerks goes to a bar for luncheon.” 

“Well, Mr. Randal, you'll excuse me, sir, but I'd just not be too 
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ready to go along with those clerks of Cartwright’s; some of them 
are a trifle unsteady. We do business for the principal, and our 
young men give rather a queer account of them.” 

“Then, Randal dear, do not go to this dinner; keep away,” said 
Grace. 

“Qh, that is impossible! I promised faithfully, and Wilkins 
depends on me for ‘Molly Carew;’ they say I sing it equal to any 
of the music-hall fellows.” 

“On a Sunday!” cried Mrs. Frere, aghast. 

“ Why, where did they hear you?” asked Grace. 

“The night I went to supper with Anderson; when I did not come 
home till after one.” 

There was silence after this, broken only by a portentous “hem” 
from Jimmy Byrne; till Randal rose, bid them “ good-bye,” pocketed 
the half-sovereign offered by the family friend, and left the room. 
“Here, Mab, Randal has dropped his handkerchief; take it to him, 
dear.” 

“Why should I take him his handkerchief ?” 

“Do, dear. Do it because mummy asks you, Mabel.” 

“ He might come for it himself,” returned Mab, rising reluctantly 
to obey her mother’s behest. 

“Will you do me a great favour, Jimmy?” cried Grace, as soon as 
the little rebel was out of hearing (she had long ago discarded the 
formality of “Mr; Byrne,’ which Mrs. Frere never dropped). “ Will 
you take Mab out for a walk? She is always so pleased to go with 
you.” 

“ Indeed, an’ I will, Miss Grace dear; in an hour, if that is time 
enough. It is so thundering hot just now.” 

“To be sure, whenever you like. Here she comes, you ask her 
yourself.” 

The hour that intervened, though shortened by Mabel’s impatience, 
seemed appallingly long to Grace; but at last she was alone with her 
mother, in the quiet room which she had put straight, and darkened 
into comfortable coolness. Then Mrs. Frere’s gentle question, 
“What have you to tell me, Grace?” drew out, ina broken staccato 
fashion, the impending revelation. 

A very bad half-hour indeed ensued. At first poor disappointed 
Mrs. Frere strove to be composed and high-minded, while the lace 
lappets of her cap quivered with the violent beating of her heart. 

“Of course dear—of course if you feel you cannot give him that 
affection which you ought, you were right to refuse ; but oh, Grace, 
were you not too hasty? What an excellent marriage for you, and 
what a cru—u—el disappointment!” and the dam of resolution was 
carried away ina burst of sobs. ‘I do not blame you, dear, but as you 
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care for no one else, don’t you think you might in time have come 
to love poor Mr. Darnell? Iam sure I see nothing but misery and 
poverty before us. I have only five pounds left, and there are four 
weeks due to the butcher. Then Lady Elton will never forgive you, 
and she was our only friend. How unfortunate it is that you could 
not like him. It would have put everything straight.” 

“T cannot see that. We could not all have lived upon Mr. 
Darnell. He might have helped Randal, but otherwise he would have 
only taken me away ; and what could you do without me? I think 
it must be dreadful to marry a man so much richer than your own 
people. Every want of theirs would seem a reproach to you; and yet 
how bitter to see them mere encumbrances to one’s husband! Oh, 
mother dear, do not be angry with me! I am so unhappy! ” 

“Angry with you! No, my own Gracie!” cried Mrs. Frere, her 
true heart touched by this unwonted confession from the generally 
self-sufficing daughter, whose equable spirits sometimes suggested to 
the more excitable, timid mother, want of feeling. “Angry with 
you? You who do everything for me! Only if you could have 
married Mr. Darnell, dear, I might have known some rest in the end 
of my days; but God’s will be done! He gave and He has taken 
away,” she said, brokenly, with an instinctive recurrence to the 
formulas of religious consolation ; and again she covered her face and 
wept. 

Grace soothed her with loving tenderness, and spoke hopeful words 
which almost deceived herself. She pointed out the true wealth of 
their family affection, their small needs, of the economies that 
improved knowledge and extended experience would enable them to 
make of the fair hopes opening to Randal in his new employ. 

“T daresay they will turn him away when they know you have 
rejected Mr. Darnell!” ejaculated Mrs. Frere. 

“Oh, mother, that is too absurd! and then you must try and make 
it up with Lady Elton. Though I am awfully angry with her for 
turning against me, and being unjust and unkind, she has been 
wonderfully good to us.” 

“ What can I do or say, Grace? no one minds me, and I am afraid 
she thinks you deceived her.” 

“But I did not; I could not help myself, no more than the water 
can help rippling when the wind blows over it.” 

“That is nonsense, Grace, if you had really made up your mind!” 

“T thought I had, indeed I did! Come, mother dear, let us compose 
a letter to Lady Elton; I feel quite lost and broken-hearted at the 
idea of a real quarrel with her. I never loved any one so much— 


after you all. It is a pleasure to me to look at her and hear her 
talk.” 
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Mrs. Frere shook her head and shed more tears. Then Grace 
brought her writing materials, but her mother, after spoiling a few 
sheets of note-paper, declared she was too nervous to think clearly ; so 
Grace seized the pen herself, and poured forth her genuine feelings in 
an ardent unstudied letter, worth a dozen concocted epistles. And 
then Mrs. Frere said her head ached so severely that she would go and 
lie down. Grace must make her excuses to Mr. Byrne; which Grace 
did, and if the truth be told, passed a more eheerful evening than she 
had dared to hope for in the society of the kindly little man. They 
talked of Dungar and its dear lost master—of some of Jimmy’s remark- 
able experiences in the great office of Steenson and Gregg, which he 
related with point and humour. However, though carefully suppress- 
ing any sign of having perceived it, Jimmy did perceive that 
something unusual and unpleasant had occurred, and so took his 
leave early. Thus the unhappy day ended; and Grace, having 
administered a final cup of tea to her mother, and smoothed the 
coverlet over the restless though sleeping Mab, reflected as she 
extinguished her candle, that bad as all had been, how infinitely 
worse was the ill she had escaped—a positive engagement to Mr. 
Darnell ! 

Come what might of poverty and struggle, she was free—free to 
work and to endure for those she loved, unencumbered by the 
awful weight of distasteful duties. But Grace might have saved her 
eloquence and her tear-bedewed epistle to Lady Elton. The mid- 
day post brought Mrs. Frere a letter from that lady—a terribly 
distinct and decided letter. She expressed her utter disappointment 
and disenchantment very freely—spoke of the heartless conduct of 
Grace to Mr. Darnell, and her own shame thereat—of her regret at 
this unpleasantness separating her from Mrs. Frere (whom she held 
blameless), because in her present frame of mind personal contact 
would certainly embitter and perpetuate the indignation which perhaps 
time and absence would enable her to overcome. With this object, 
and also to avoid gossip, she was resolved to go to Paris, ostensibly to 
meet a Russian friend whose arrival there was announced; that she 
would probably not return to London till late in the autumn, and then 
only to pass through ; finally, that she would leave town on the 
following Wednesday. 

“The day after to-morrow!” cried Mrs. Frere, laying down, the 
letter. 

An icy feeling of despair fell upon Grace as she finished this cruel 
letter—a sense of helplessness and desertion—a sudden fear of the 
future and its ungauged difficulties—the dawning of painful doubt as 
to whether she had done well in yielding to her own impulses, when 
a friend, wise, experienced, kind as Lady Elton, could condemn her 
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so severely—a consciousness that she had estranged a powerful ally 
for her friendless family. Who had they now to stand by them in 
the wide world of London but little Jimmy Byrne? For a bitter 
hour she took in, in its fulness, the horror of desolation she had 
brought upon them. 

But she dared not breathe her fears to her mother. Dearly as she 
loved her, she never dreamed of looking to her for help. She would 
not be so cruel as to crush a nature so tender, so simple, so fragile, 
with the weight of her own reasonable anticipations. Grace could 
give help and protection too, without their frequent accompaniment 
of contempt. Hers was the true chivalry which can be loving and 
loyal to the weakness that leans upon it, so the courage she simulated 
came to her in reality. 

Dark clouds never hang long on the horizon of youth; to them 
the unknown is almost always bright, even when the brightness is 
fitful. A sense of wrong, of being unjustly treated, helped to sustain 
her ; and then when she re-read the letter, hope began to clear away 
a tiny blue space in the clouded sky. 

“See, dear mother! Lady Elton evidently intends to try and 
conquer her anger and be friends again; and when she has time 
to think, she will see she has been unjust to me. We must leave her 
alone, and say nothing to Randal.” 

“Oh, we must, Grace! he will suspect something. I—I did speak 
to him this morning. You were not in the room when he came in 
to breakfast, so I told him.” 

“T wish you could have avoided it. He was dreadfully late. 
When did he come in last night?” 

“T am sure I do not know,” said the mother evasively. “I told 
him he had better not speak to you about it.” 

“ What did he say himself?” 

“Oh! he was very much astonished that Mr. Darnell wished to 
marry you, and thought you terribly foolish to refuse.” 

There the matter ended. Both Grace and Mrs. Frere avoided the 
vexed subject of Mr. Darnell. 

With the amazing adaptability of nature, the shipwrecked family 
settled into their new routine, no longer enlivened by glimpses of the 
gay world; and Grace tried hard not to regret them, not to feel at 
times how bitter it was to be cut off by inexorable circumstance, 
though no fault of her own, from the amusements, society, and sur- 
roundings properly belonging to her age and station. She did her 
best to teach and bear with Mab, sometimes with success, which 
cheered her; sometimes with signal failure, which depressed and 
irritated. Randal was tolerably satisfactory and content. He had 
had more letters to translate and answer, and was promised pay and 
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a regular engagement at the end of three months from the time of 
his entering the office. As yet, then, there was no sign of that dis- 
missal, in revenge for Grace’s rejection of Darnell, which Mrs. Frere 
anticipated. 

Some little gleams of pleasure lightened the dull atmosphere of the 
month which followed Lady Elton’s departure: an expedition to 
Hampton Court in which Mrs. Frere joined, and a visit to the theatre 
in which she did not, both under the guidance of the indefatigable 
Jimmy. 

Meantime, Uncle Frere and Max made no sign. In spite of every 
attempt to cheer and please her, Mrs. Frere was persistently down- 
cast, despairing, and miserable. Grace observed, too, that her melan- 
choly was on the increase, and began to fear she was, or would be, 
seriously ill. 

At last matters culminated. 

One morning, at breakfast, Mrs. Frere found a letter with the 
Dublin postmark at one side of her plate, and an ominous-looking 
open paper with Miss Timbs’s compliments at the other. It was a 
polite request for the quarter’s rent due the day before, as Miss 
Timbs was herself pressed for money. 

Poor Mrs. Frere grew very red; she opened her letter with a 
trembling hand. It was short and apparently not very satisfactory. 
Mrs. Frere laid it down, and began stirring her tea round and round, 
unconsciously. 

“Why, mummy, you are not eating your breakfast, and you are not 
minding what you are about, just like me,” cried Mab. 

Grace looked up, and saw big tears on her mother’s cheek. 

“Tf you have finished, Mab, will you run upstairs and dust the 
mother’s room for her ?” 

“No, I won't!” said Mab; “you want to get rid of me, and I 
want to stay with my mummy, because she is unhappy. Why are 
you crying, mother dear? there's a big tear just dropped into your 
cup;” and Mab hastened to wipe her mother’s face with a much- 
tumbled handkerchief. 

‘‘Qh, there is no use in concealing anything now!” sobbed Mrs. 
Frere, clasping the child to her. ‘My poor helpless darling! we 
shall all have to go to prison. I foresaw this, and I wrote to your 
Aunt d’Arey. She thought she could help me, and now she is dis- 
appointed: she cannot send me one farthing. And nothing coming 
till September ! while this dreadful bill, and the butcher’s, and other 
little things are due—why, it will take thirty pounds to pay them all.” 

“But, dear mother, have you nothing left?” exclaimed Grace, 
appalled by this revelation. 

She had never thought of inquiring into the state of their finances, 
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nor noticed that her mother had been unusually reserved about them, 
an inadvertence for which she reproached herself, while Mab declared 
with tears her intention of scratching any gaoler’s eyes out who 
attempted to touch her mother. 

“Left !” repeated Mrs. Frere, in a broken voice; “I have seven- 
teen sh—shillings and fourpence halfpenny, and Randal has had two 
or three half-sovereigns from Mr. Byrne. What are we to do, Grace? 
what are we to do?” 

“We must think quietly and do the best we can,” said poor Grace, 
trying to speak with composure, while she trembled all over. “ Let 
us go up to your room where we can speak more safely, and I will 
send away the breakfast-things.” 

“Very well,” said Mrs. Frere, rising with the obedience of a 
frightened child. “Oh, Grace dear, there is no help for it!” she 
exclaimed, when they reached the haven indicated, and all three 
clung together on a rickety sofa which Miss Timbs had with much 
pomp added to the scanty furniture on their becoming quarterly 
tenants. “I must apply to your Uncle Frere.” 

“Mother, no! let us try anything and everything first. If we 
could only see Jimmy Byrne! He is so busy now, one of the other 
chief clerks is away ; but let me go in with Mab and send up a little 
note to ask if he can come out this evening.” 


“What, go to an office alone! Suppose you met any one you 
knew?” 

“Mother dear, who knows us—me? and in such an emergency we 
must not stick at trifles. Yes, Mab and I will go in at once to 
Jimmy, and you might tell Miss Timbs that we will pay her next 
Monday. But, mother, please promise me, no application to Uncle 
Frere until we have tried everything else.” 

After a little further discussion, many embraces, and not a few 
tears, this programme was adopted, with the slight alteration of 
shifting the task of communicating with Miss Timbs to Grace’s 
shoulders. 

That excellent woman received the announcement of probable 
delay in the payment of her rent with scarcely veiled dissatis- 
faction. 

“Well, ’m,” she said, addressing Mrs. Frere, although Grace was 
the speaker, “I hope it wéll be convenient for you to settle on 
Monday ; for I have waited, if you will excuse my saying so, three 
months already.” 


“T shall be most happy to pay you before, if I receive the money,” 
said poor Mrs. Frere limply. 

“ Anyhow, on Monday, certing,” returned Miss Timbs, taking a 
sharp, quick survey of the room; and pouncing on a small tray and 
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a duster left behind by the delinquent Sarah, she walked off, condem- 
nation in every footfall. 


“She does not seem pleased,” said Mrs. Frere to Grace, when she 
was out of hearing. 

“Not very ; but she will be all right when we can pay her, and 
three or four days cannot matter much.” 

It was a long hot journey to Finsbury Square, and when it was 
accomplished they found Jimmy absent. He had been sent down to 
the country to attend to some business consequent on the death of 
an old gentleman, an important client; but he was expected at the 
office next morning. 

Grace almost dreaded to meet her mother with such a tale to 
unfold. But, to her relief, a change for the better seemed to have 
passed over Mrs. Frere. Her eyes showed signs of much weeping, 
but her voice and manner were less despairing—indeed, were almost 
cheerful. Mrs. Frere could not dissemble—she was far too deficient 
in the requisite self-control ; and Grace, knowing her extreme timidity 
and tendency to exaggerate difficulties into horrors, felt certain that 
something had occurred to give her mother fresh hope and 
courage. 

“Tell me, dearest mother, has anything happened? You seem 
more at ease than when we went out.” 

“Nothing, Grace! I have just been thinking how the wind is 
tempered to the shorn lamb! ” 


“ And you have kept your word tome? You have not written to 
Uncle Frere ?” 


“T have not, indeed! Am I in the habit of breaking my word to 
you, Grace ? ” 

“ No—no; but I am sure you would like to write to Uncle Frere, 
and if we must—we must. However, pray let it be a last resource.” 

“Tt is most unfortunate that Mr. Byrne is away,” said Mrs. Frere, 
as if willing to change the subject, “and so unusual.” 

To this Grace assented ; and then Mrs. Frere settled calmly to her 
needlework, and even took an interest in the novel which Grace 
proposed to read aloud, with a view to drawing her mother’s thoughts 
from the contemplation of painful matters, which contemplation could 
not mend. For circumstance and a certain instinetive power of 
observation had early initiated Grace Frere into the art of ministering 
to a mind not diseased, but disquieted and “sore smitten.” This 
unwonted fortitude suggested ideas of extraneous aid surreptitiously 
invoked ; but Grace, after one thrill of delight at the idea of some 
unexpected romantic reconciliation with Lady Elton, dismissed the 


subject from her thoughts, thankful to accept the respite thus 
afforded her. 
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Randal took the news of their being left financially high and dry 
with much equanimity. 

“When Jimmy comes he will advise something,” he said. ‘‘ Any- 
how, mother, you always have Uncle Frere under your lee; and I 
don’t see why Grace should be so shocked about applying to him. 
Why, he is the nearest relation we have in the world, and we have 
cost him nothing as yet! I think he and Max have behaved 
deucedly shabby. How long did Max stay at Dungar? Months, 
by George! and he has never called here but once.” 

*‘ However, Randal, Uncle Frere would have given you immediate 
employment, and , 

“ Well, I preferred getting it through my own merits—at least, 
by my friends. By the way, mother, I am to begin on the Ist of 
August at twenty-one shillings a week. What do you think of 
that ?” 

“You must pay for your own omnibus and luncheon then!” cried 
Mabel. 

“Tf we can only get through this awful—crisis,” said Mrs. Frere, 
after hesitating for a word, “ I have no doubt we shall get on.” 

“T wish J could do anything,” said Grace musingly, and in a tone 
of deep depression. 

“The only thing you can do, you won't,” returned Randal care- 
lessly, yet with a touch of bitterness in his voice. 

Grace flushed angrily, but glancing at Mab, resolutely closed the 
lips that had already opened to utter an angry retort. And Randal, 
with the facility of his easy nature, passed to other topics, and related 
how much some sarcastic lines he had written on old Brown, the 
manager, had been admired by his brother clerks. 


Next morning’s second delivery brought a line from the faithful 
Jimmy, promising to be with them that evening, but not till eight 
o'clock. 

“Thank heaven! we shall see dear old Jimmy to-night,” cried 
Grace, looking up. ‘ Why, what have you got, mother?” she con- 
tinued, catching sight of Mrs. Frere reading a note with a radiant 
face. 

“There!” she replied triumphantly ; “I always said Max was a 
well-disposed, well-bred young man. After you went out yesterday, 
I thought of writing to him, as you could not object to that, for he 
must have plenty of money ; and here, he sends me a cheque for fifty 
pounds, with such a nice note. Read it, dear! you will be quite 
pleased! You see, after all, I can do something.” 
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THE enigma of Mrs. Frere’s cheerfulness was solved. ‘ Mother!” 
was all Grace could utter, and then she stood still and silent for a 
couple of seconds, the blood surging up to her head, her heart beating 
to suffocation, her hands icy cold, her whole being suddenly crushed 
with an overwhelming sense of defeat and humiliation. Alms from 
Max! and begged for by her own mother! This was a depth of 
degradation she had never anticipated. With a confused whirl of 
memory, a short agony of contrast between past and present, she 
went down into hell for one of those mystic moments which are ages 
of experience and instants of time! Then, with a strong effort, she 
drew herself together, and cried in a tone the anguish of which struck 
Mrs. Frere as incomprehensible : 

“Mother, how could you do it? Why, it is a thousand times 
worse than asking my uncle. Max, who has treated us so consistently 
as poor relations—mere unnecessary items!—to ask Max! Oh, I 
_ would have starved first! How—how can we ever repay him!” 

She sat down, and leaning her elbows on the table, covered her 
face with her hands. 

“But, Grace,” said Mrs. Frere, half-frightened by the emotion her 


daughter exhibited, “do read the note; you will see there is really 
nothing to trouble yourself about: nothing can be kinder and nicer.” 

Grace held out her hand, took it with a shuddering reluctant 
touch, and read : 


“My pear Avnt, 

“T have just come in, and found yours. I am very happy 
to meet your wishes, and as you do not name any sum, enclose a 
cheque for fifty pounds—the amount, I think, my father ought to 
have sent you, as Randal has fulfilled the condition of finding 
employment, though not in our house. However, I shall not mention 
the matter, as you wish it kept between us. Pray do not trouble 
yourself about repayment. I am very pleased to be of use to you, 
and return, in some small degree, the kindness for which I am your 

debtor. Very glad to hear Randal is doing well. Love to Grace. 

“ Yours very sincerely, 
“ Maxwett Frere.” 


Grace let the note fall, and kept silence. 

“ You see, dear,” urged Mrs. Frere, after a short pause, “ we need 
not trouble about paying it back. It is quite true, [ am sure, what 
Max says about his being pleased to help us, and so he ought to be. 


He is our nearest relative; we have always been very kind to him, 
K 2 
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and he has plenty of money. I do not see why you should distress 


yourself so much.” 

“Don’t you ?” said Grace, rising and coming over to the window, 
out of which she gazed vacantly ; “I cannot explain it to you, then. 
If I shrank from confessing to Uncle Frere that we mismanaged 
things and got into debt, it is a thousand times worse to put 
ourselves under the feet of his son, who throws us help as one gives 
broken meat to a beggar whom you feed on the door-step, but will 
not admit within your home! He was like a son and a brother to 
us at Dungar. Why not give us a little time, a little interest here, 
where we are so alone? Oh, mother! send it back! If you care for 
me—if you would save me the bitterest mortification—let me send 
it back! We must repay it one day. Why not make whatever 
sacrifice is to be made at once? I have been thinking so hard, and 
surely among your lace and trinkets there is something to sell—some- 
thing we can do without; but I feel as if it would suffocate me—as 
if my whole life would have a bitter taste—if this horrid thing is 
not sent back.” 

“Send it back, Grace!” repeated Mrs. Frere, almost stunned by 
the passionate vehemence with which Grace poured out this appeal. 
“What is to become of us if I do?” 

A long tearful argument ensued, which ended, of course, by the 
stronger will prevailing; though Grace by no means succeeded in 
convincing her mother—she only forced her into most reluctant 
submission ; but as a kind of protest, she positively refused to be 
instrumental in such a distinct rebellion against the will of Provi- 
dence. On Grace’s head be it—Grace must write the note in which 
the cheque was to be enclosed. With some pride in even this slight 
resistance, Mrs. Frere, in deep grief and displeasure, retired to her 
own room with Mab and her Bible, from the pages of which she no 
doubt drew some of the consolation that is the reward of simple, 
unhesitating faith. 

Mab, who came in for too much of the scene above described, was 
furious against Grace for contradicting “mummy,” and making her 
cry. 

“Just like your conceit!” she said. “Mother knows everything 
much better than you; if I were her I should box your ears.” And 
she never passed her sister in her many excursions into the sitting- 
room to get her work, or drawing-book, or beloved doll, without 
pulling her hair, or giving her a knock with her small elbows— 
assaults which Grace bore with much patience, till at length one of 
Mab’s sudden attacks sent a huge blot from the pen to the paper her 
sister was writing upon, when she at last broke out with: 

“Go away, Mab! you are an ill-natured disagreeable little monkey ! 
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You cannot understand what is the matter. Do you suppose I do 
not love the mother as well as you do?” 

Mab made an audacious grimace and ran away. 

Then Grace settled really to the difficult task of writing to Max. 


After several attempts, she was at last fain to be content with the 
following : 


“Dear Max, 


“T am so sorry my mother troubled you with our affairs! You 
know how nervous and easily frightened she is; and if her purse is 
not quite full, she thinks she must go to prison. I hope, however, 
that we can manage quite well without trespassing on you, and there- 
fore return the enclosed cheque, with many thanks to you for sending 
it so promptly. My mother desires her love ; and I am, 

“Yours very truly, 
“ Grace FRERE.” 


Then she went out and posted it herself, returning to the house 
with a wonderful sense of relief, though still sore at the idea of her 
mother having placed herself thus at the feet of her foe. 

It seemed a very long weary day of waiting till the time of Jimmy 
Byrne’s promised visit came. 

Mrs. Frere was inconsolable, and would eat no dinner, to her 
daughter’s infinite distress; while she assumed a tone of hopeless 
resignation as to martyrdom incurred in a good cause. 

“ Do not trouble about me, Grace,” she said, when urged to eat, 
or coaxed and soothed. “I am but an encumbrance—a. useless 
burden ; I see it more and more every day. Even the small services 
which I could render are rejected and undervalued. No one, I believe, 
except my poor Mabel, would miss me; but for her sake, I should 
not care how soon it may be God’s will to take me!” 

“Dearest mother, how can you say such things!” Grace would 
reply. ‘You are cruel tome. You know how desolate we all should 
be without you; and I am sure Randal would be as much vexed as 
I should be if you had kept that cheque. Let us say no more; 
and depend upon it, Jimmy Byrne will suggest something.” 

“What can he suggest, unless he can get us money ?” 

And so on, da capo. 

With all his generosity and goodness, Jimmy Byrne was yet too 
human to resist an emphatic “J told yow so,” when Grace unfolded 
the state of affairs, as they sat in a committee of ways and means 
over some iced claret-cup, compounded by Randal for the refreshment 
of their guest and himself. 

“TI told you so!—didn’t I now, Miss Grace ?—when your dear 
mamma” (Jimmy would not call her “ mother” on any account) “ was 
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so pleased to get the cash from Ireland, the rainy day was sure to 
come, for all the putting off. And it’sa brute I am for reminding 
you of it! Now, what we have to do is—to see what’s to be done ;” 
and Jimmy drawing his coat-tails from beneath him with a sudden 
jerk, pulled his chair to the table resolutely, and with a cheerful 
countenance. “I suppose, Mrs. Frere, ma’am, you want between 
thirty and forty pounds to put you straight, and carry you on till 
the next gale ” (7.e. quarter’s rent) “ comes in ? ” 

“Forty ?—yes; but where on earth shall we get it? and how can 
we repay it?” said Mrs. Frere despairingly. 

“The fellows in our office seem to get money quite easily,” said 
Randal, with an air of superior experience. “They draw bills on each 
other—at least some of them—and then some one else cashes them ; 
and by-and-by they are renewed, and so on, and they needn’t pay 
for ever so long.” 

“Lord presarve us!” cried Jimmy, in tones of profound horror. 
“Mr. Randal, don’t you be led away by them reckless bliguards—if 
you'll pardon the word, Mrs. Frere. Them bills is just a spider’s web, 
and the creatures that’s caught in them has their blood sucked out till 
they drop, disgraced, and—bedivilled, into an early grave! Have 
nothing to do with them, Mr. Randal—don’t let ’em touch ye, or 
yell sup sorrow!” and the moisture stood in the speaker’s honest 
black eyes, his earnestness giving force to his short pathetic face, 
with its shaggy eyebrows, and wide, rugged mouth so kindly, nay, 
almost tender, in the expression of its down-curved corners. 

“Oh, I can take care of myself!” returned Randal carelessly. 
“ But let us go on; how can we get this forty pounds ? ” 

* Ahem! You see, Mrs. Frere, ma’am, I have been on the whole 
a successful man in my small way; and I need not tell you, ma’am, 
who I have to thank for it. Then my poor mother has been dead 
these six years and more—besides my father’s brother that was 
bedridden for twelve years, but was wonderful hearty, and knitted 
stockings to the last.” 

Here Jimmy paused; and Grace, who was listening breathlessly, 
wondered what possible connection there could be between his late 
mother, his bedridden uncle, and their present necessities. 

“So you see, ma'am, that for years I have had no call upon me, 
and I have saved a trifle—faith, a snug trifle!—and I’m sure I will 
let you have forty pound with all the pleasure in life! and a proud 
man I am to be of any use to your father’s daughter.” 

“ But, Jimmy dear! ” began Grace. 

“Oh, Mr. Byrne!” broke in Mrs. Frere, with a little tinge of 
bitterness, “there is no use in speaking to Grace ; her pride is quite 
unreasonable.” 
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“But, Miss Grace jewil!” cried Jimmy, growing very Irish in 
his eagerness, “sure you might as well pay me five per cent. as a 
stranger. Id take a regular acknowledgment, and Mr. Randal 
here would be security——and sure, Miss Grace, you wouldn’t be so 
unkind e 

“Oh no, Jimmy!” cried Grace, taking his hand, “it is not that ; 
but shifting the debt from one to another will do no good. Why 
should we rob such a friend as you? Just listen to me, and look at 
these; 1 know my mother will forgive me for taking them, but 
could we not get some money for these ?” She opened a purple velvet 
case, and displayed her mother’s pearl necklace, brooch and ear- 
rings. 

“What!” Mrs. Frere almost shrieked. “My pearls! Your dear 
father’s first gift! Oh, Grace! I never thought you could propose 
such a thing—it seems like sacrilege. No! I cannot—cannot part 
with them.” 

Grace with’a slight gesture of despair sat down in silence, while 
Mrs. Frere sobbed ; and Randal exclaimed : 

“You are too hard on the mother.” 

“Faith! they are beauties,” said Jimmy, covering his distress at 
this scene by affecting a critical and admiring examination of the 
jewels. 

“Everything must go,” ejaculated Mrs. Frere; “even what I 
have held most sacred.” 

“See now, Miss Grace! What’s the use of breaking your dear 
mamma’s heart when I am ready and willing to let her have what 
she wants?” urged Jimmy Byrne. 

“But, mother!” cried Grace, clasping her hands in earnest 
imploring, “just think how dreadful it would be to take Jimmy’s 
money and not be able to pay him, which we never could do unless 
you sold the pearls—they must go sooner or later. Do you think 
my dear father would not rather you made use of them than let 
them lie in their cases? All I entreat is that you will not take 
Jimmy’s money, or any one’s money. Help me to persuade her,” she 
concluded, turning to Byrne and taking his hand, looking into his 
face with a constraining expression in her soft, speaking eyes. 

“Ahem! Miss Grace dear, there’s no denying you!” returned the 
devoted Jimmy. ‘Look here now, Mrs. Frere, ma’am: it’s not that 
all I have isn’t at your service, but how can we vex Miss Grace when 
she’s that good, and so thoughtful and kind! If you wouldn’t mind 
—a—a—employing a ‘relative, we might meet the case in every 
pint.” He paused and looked deprecatingly at his revered hostess. 

“A relative,” repeated Mrs. Frere. “That was my idea; but 
Grace would not hear of it.” 
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“You mean Uncle Frere; well, I would rather not, if possible,” 
said Randal. 


“‘T would not mind it so much if we were not in debt,” remarked 
Grace. 

“True for you, Miss Grace; but you see, ma’am, the ‘uncle’ 
I mean is a different sort of an uncle. Surely you must have heard 
of parties that advance money on personal effects ? ” 

“Of course,” cried Randal ; “ pawnbrokers.” 

“ Just so—only none of the common sort. Then you see, Mrs. 
Frere, you would not have to part with the property at all. It 
would be kept safe, and when you could pay back the loan the pearls 
would be there ready for you, so long as you kept up the interest 
regular.” 

“There, dearest!” said Grace, twining her arm through her 
mother’s ; “that is not so bad. It would not hurt you to let them 
go for a little while, or even a long while when it would be such a 
help.” 


“Not hurt me to let what is so precious to me go into the hands 
of some common wretch, who smokes and—and——” 

“ Not at all, Mrs. Frere, ma’am. These are most respectable men 
—fit to be churchwardens, faith!” interrupted Byrne. 

After some more discussion, it dawned upon Mrs. Frere that it 
would be a noble sacrifice to give up her pearls for her children ; so 
embracing them with smiles and tears, she became the most eager 
of the party to dispose of the treasured gift. The question of value 
then arose. 

“T know they cost upwards of a hundred, or a hundred and fifty 
pounds,” said Mrs. Frere, contemplating her pearls with loving looks. 

“Ahem! let us say a hundred,” replied Byrne. “Now such 
valuable things as these would always fetch nearly what they are 
worth ; but I wouldn’t advise more than fifty or sixty being raised on 
them ; that will take you nicely on till the next quarter comes in.” 

“ Well,” cried Randal, “if you come to that, I don’t see why we 
should not get a hundred. There are several things I want—real 
necessaries, you know.” 

“ Yes,” added Mrs. Frere; “and I want a good many important 
trifles for the girls, that I do not very well see how we can do 
without ; and then it is essential that Mab should have a piano, or 
she will lose all her music.” 

“ By all means, dear old boy!” said Randal, slapping Byrne on the 
shoulder cheerfully ; “let us say a hundred.” 

“Perhaps, Mrs. Frere, ma’am, it might be as well to remember 


that it is easier to pay back sixty than a hundred—not to mention 
interest, which comes heavy.” 
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*T never can understand about interest; what is it?” asked 
Grace. 

“Tt’s the rent you pay for the use of the money,” said Jimmy, 
who stoutly resisted the increased vote, backed by Grace; and with 
much argument, and some show of temper from Randal, succeeded in 
fixing the proposed subsidy at seventy pounds. 

This conclusion was not arrived at till far into the night, and 
Byrne then took his leave. 

“ How can I ever thank you enough?” whispered Grace, as she 
followed him to the door. “ You do not know what a deliverance 
you have wrought for me—®me especially. Come and see me often, 
Jimmy dear, and advise me. I am so ignorant about all useful things ; 
and oh! how hard it is to make money last out!” 

“Tt is so, Miss Grace; and the only way to do it, my heart !—oh 
sure, I make too bold to call you so!—the only way to do it is to 
part it, and keep every bit for its own use: try for that, Miss Grace, 
dear.” 


“T will, Jimmy—lI will; but mine are not the only fingers to dip 
into the purse.” 

“ True for you; you must just do the best you can. Good-night, 
and God bless you! Sure, all this is too hard for you!” 

“ Why worse than for the rest? I must take my share.” 

“Good-night, me darling young lady!” 

If poverty has many pains, it has also a joy wealth can never 
know: the heavenly sense of relief brought by sudden deliverance 
from pressing necessities. 

Grace mounted to her bedroom that night as though she trod on 
air. She had been doubly delivered: all danger of an application to 
Max was at an end—at any rate, removed into the dim distance 
which youth calls “ never ;” and Miss Timbs, whose countenance since 
yesterday morning had been dark and dreadful—more dreadful than 
an opposing park of artillery, or the widening leak in a sinking ship, 
or anything else horrible and appalling—Miss Timbs was robbed of 
all her terrors. 

Randal, who had least felt the family difficulties, was the least 
elated, though he went to bed very cheerfully, proposing ere they 
parted to have an open carriage the next day and drive to Hampstead 
Heath, just to freshen themselves up after these worries, as they were 
going to be flush of cash. Mrs. Frere was radiant. They were not 
only delivered out of all their troubles, but the deliverance was due 
to the sacrifice of her pearls. All the time Grace was assisting her 
to undress, she was planning the purchase of some new clothes and 


a change of mourning for her dear girls; she gave few thoughts 
to self. 
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Grace listened, but committed herself to no reply, so they kissed 
each other tenderly and parted for the night, utterly and completely 
reconciled, though Mrs. Frere had said, half in jest but more in 


earnest, “ Ah, Grace! if you had not turned off poor Mr. Darnell, we 


should not have had this terrible trial to go through.” 

“T don’t see that, mother! I am sure it would have been worse 
to ask him than any one else.” 

With tears of gratitude, Grace, in the solitude of her own little 
chamber, poured forth thanks to God for her freedom from any 


engagement to Mr. Darnell, and her emancipation from Max Frere’s 
benefits. 


If money cannot give health, affection, and capability to enjoy— 
the three essentials of a happy life—the want of it neutralises all: 
the real want. I do not mean that riches are necessary to the full 
enjoyment of the above excellent gifts, but a certain ease of circum- 
stance sufficient to ensure independence. 

The effect of a comparatively full purse on the little party in 
Albert Crescent was magical. Mrs. Frere cast her terrors to the 
wind, and once more believed that the future hid bright fortunes 
behind its dim mantle. Miss Timbs’s fading faith in the solvency of 
her tenants, whose “ carriage visitors ” had suddenly and mysteriously 
forsaken them, revived and blossomed forth into smiles and civility. 
Randal seemed content, though indifferent, as became a philosopher 
and poet, to the ebb or flow of “filthy lucre;” even Mab was: gay 
and triumphant, for she was to have a new dress and her hat re- 
trimmed. But Grace, though deeply thankful and infinitely relieved, 
was the gravest of the party, as she felt that she must in future take 
the responsibility of their finances on herself, and that if possible 
without offending her mother, whose tender loving nature was yet 
not quite free from that troublesome manifestation of deficient reason 
known as “ huffiness.” 

To make a certain fixed sum suffice for their weekly wants, in spite 
of Mrs. Frere’s suggestions and Miss Timbs’s scarcely veiled con- 
tempt, was a hard task for inexperience ; and Grace was very inex- 
perienced—nay more, naturally open-handed. Nor can it be denied 
that the first three or four weeks of her management things were 
uncomfortable, not to say scanty ; that Randal complained bitterly, 
and ate more expensive luncheons in revenge ; that Mrs. Frere sighed, 
and observed that she feared it would be so; or, worst of all, that 
Grace occasionally lost her temper with the whole party. But nature 
had bestowed on her one great gift—the philosopher’s stone of social 
life—that without which neither empires nor households can be 
properly ruled—“ tact.” 
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Whatever the discontent above, it was impossible to work against 
Miss Timbs below; so, following historical precedent, Grace, by a 
sort of instinctive intuitive statecraft, turned her into an ally by 
treating her as one. She told Miss Timbs how she wished to learn 
housekeeping on the most economical principles; that in order to 
keep straight she must not exceed a certain outlay—simply and 
honestly asking the keen landlady to help her. And she did. The 
rough justice of her very English nature was touched, and though 
she sometimes treated the young student of economy with a fami- 
liarity more friendly than flattering, she proved on the whole a 
useful assistant. 

Like all young reformers, Grace was too eager. In her faithful 
adherence to the advice of her, friend Jimmy Byrne, she nervously 
strove to avoid every outlay that could possibly be avoided, and 
made herself perfectly miserable over accounts which would not 
add up or balance, and hunting after shillings which could not be 
accounted for. 

How hot and tired she grew while endeavouring to make a new 
frock for Mab! She had entered enthusiastically into the project, 
after a profound calculation, by which she proved to herself that 
making would be half the cost; and told Mrs. Frere that it could not 
be difficult, as she hada pattern in Mab’s present garment. But 
she little knew the task she undertook ; she almost wept over her own 
mistakes and the amount of material thereby wasted, not to mention 
Mab’s rebellion against being “tried on” on an average three times 
aday. But she persevered gallantly, and at length produced a very 
wearable dress, the first of many an after-effort. 

“ Will you come out with us, Grace?” asked Mrs. Frere, one 
evening, some ten days after the events detailed in the last chapter. 
“Mab wants a walk, and I said I would take her.” 

“No, dear,” said Grace. “I have this flounce to sew on, and my 
work will be finished ; then I shall be free.” 

“Very well; Iam sure it has been a great undertaking, and you 
have done it so nicely!” returned Mrs. Frere, looking round the 
bedroom where Grace had established herself, and which was strewn 
with shreds and patches. 

So mother and Mab departed, and Grace worked on. She had 
almost accomplished the last stitch when the servant entered. 

“Tf you please, miss, there’s a gentleman below wants to 
see you.” 

“A gentleman!” cried Grace, alarmed. “Not Mr. Darnell, 
Sarah ? ” 

“No, miss; a strange gentleman.” 

“ Are you sure he did not ask for Mr. Frere—for my brother ?” 
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‘No, miss; he asked for you, when I said Mrs. Frere was out.” 
“T will come directly.” 

As Sarah retired, Grace smoothed her hair, after a hasty putting 
to rights of her toilette by shaking off the threads which clung to 
her dress, and fastening on a fresh white frill. Then she went down 
prepared to meet some friend of Randal’s, while wondering why that 
young gentleman had not come in; opened the sitting-room door, 
and found herself face to face with Max Frere. 

The encounter was so unexpected that it is no figure of speech to 
say that it took her breath away. With a flash of memory their last 
téte-a-téte interview came back to her, when with passionate tender- 
ness he had held her to his heart and made her promise not to flirt 
with the “ parson’s grandson” in his absence—and now! 

She grew pale with intense feeling—a strange fear of being alone 
with her cousin—a dread lest he should insult her with any apology 
or excuse for his conduct. 

She looked thinner and more colourness, he thought, than formerly, 
but her eyes seemed larger and darker from the contrast, and an 
expression of gravity stilled her face into unusual earnestness. 

She stopped just inside the door, silent for half a second, and then, 
in a tone of utter natural astonishment, exclaimed : 

“ Max!” 

“ Are you so surprised to see me ?” said he, advancing to meet her, a 
faint tinge of colour passing over his sallow cheek at the unintentional, 
evidently unintentional, reproach of her surprise. 

“ Yes, rather surprised,” she returned, collecting herself, and putting 
her hand in his for an instant. “Iam very sorry my mother is out. 
Will you sit down, Max ?” 

“T tried to get here earlier,” said Max, taking a chair, while Grace 
placed herself opposite in her mother’s usual seat: “but it is almost 
impossible to escape from the office. I wanted to come every day 
for the last week,” continued Max, looking very straight at his cousin, 
whose composure was returning, and who met his eyes steadily. 

“Tam sure it is hard to get away,” she said quietly, and there was 
an awkward pause. . 

“ Grace,” exclaimed Max, and an indefinable something in his voice 
brought the roses to her cheek again, “I am more fortunate than I 
hoped to be in finding you alone, for I want you to explain various 
matters which puzzle me.” 

“ What are they ?” asked Grace. 

“First: why did you return my cheque? have you utterly 
renounced me—us—that you will not accept help from your nearest 
relatives ? ” 


“T have not renounced you, but why we should take your money, or 
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any one’s money (which must always be an unpleasant thing to do), 
when we do not want it?” 

“Then how the deuce did you manage without it? for my aunt 
wrote rather a hopeless account of matters.” 

“Did she?” exclaimed Grace, flushing crimson with anger and 
mortification. “She wrote without my knowledge, you may be sure.” 

“T am sure,” said Max emphatically. ‘“ But that does not account 
for your being able to do without the cheque.” 

“ You may therefore conclude that we have resources of which you 
are ignorant, and which my mother forgot,” returned Grace, with a 
brief sweet smile. 

“That means, you decline to tell me?” 

“This much I may say—that we have incurred no obligation. 
Your money has been returned,” she added, laughing, “‘so you cannot 
expect to see the play.” 


Max looked at her gravely, almost sternly, for a minute without 
speaking, and then said: 


“JT understand. The world is developing you wonderfully, 
Grace!” 

“Yes, my education is evidently going to be very thorough,” she 
returned, bravely checking a little sob that rose in her throat. 

“Well, number one is disposed of. Now for mystery number two. 
I heard the day before yesterday, that Darnell had started with 
Everard, and some other fellows, in a yacht to cruise along the coast 
of Norway. Why did you let him go? or why did you send him 
away? Come, have patience! I speak to you confidentially, because 
I interest myself in your affairs— more than you would perhaps 
believe. Graca, you have flung away fortune if you have rejected 
Darnell.” 

Grace could not reply, so paralysed was she by the audacity of this 
speech. Was it possible that Max had forgotten—clean forgotten— 
what was indelibly stamped upon her memory? After an instant’s 
pause, he went on: 

“T credited you with the wisdom of compromise! I thought you 
would have graspedi the solid ingredients of life, even if you were 
forced to forego a dream or two, as I have done. I did not think a 
nature like yours could be weakly sentimental.” 

“Do not waste your thoughts on what you cannnot understand,” 
said Grace, quivering with indignation, the very intensity of which 
gave her strength to present an unbroken front to the foe; “our 
ideas of what is necessary to life are totally dissimilar. I have 
already most of the ingredients I consider solid. Of course it is very 


mortifying to be considered weakly sentimental by you, but not 
unbearable.” 
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“Of course a ready retort comes as naturally as breath to your 


lips; yet, Grace, for old friendship sake, tell me why you refused 
Darnell ?” 


“‘ Who told you he asked me?” 

“The thing is self-evident: not only his disappearance from the 
scene, but Lady Elton’s. Moreover, she said to me the night 
before she left Paris, that my Irish relatives were a stiff-necked 
generation.” 

“Did she say that?” cried Grace, deeply wounded, the tears 
springing to her eyes, and even hanging on her long lashes till they 
visibly fell on the handkerchief she would not raise to catch them. 

Max’s eyes dwelt on her with a glow in their dark depths which 
she did not heed. 

“* Alas! how light a cause may move!’ ” he quoted ironically. 
“T thought you were superior to the opinion of others? ” 

“Of people generally, yes; but I love Lady Elton, and it cuts 
me to the heart to hear that she spoke slightingly of us. Why 
should I be ashamed of acknowledging it ? ” 

“ But her opinion is not unfounded, Grace ?” 

“ Perhaps not.” 

A pause. 

“Grace,” said Max, in low soft tones, raising his eyes suddenly 
to hers, “why did you refuse Darnell? He is not a bad sort of fellow 
for a bon parti. Come, Grace, I want you to confide in me—to talk 
of the future.” 

Another pause, while his eyes rested on her with a curious expres- 
sion, as if he wanted to tame some wild creature by the power of his 
glance. 

It was not without effect. Her lips trembled and parted as if 
to utter some hasty reply; but she closed them resolutely and 
remained silent, a half smile indicating some change of thought. 
After waiting for her to speak, Max resumed : 

“Do you think, because I yield to the omnipotence of circum- 
stances, I am not interested in you ?” 

“Will you be so good as not to trouble yourself about my affairs 
—matrimonial or monetary,” cried Grace; “and I shall feel much 
more grateful than for any help you can give me.” 

There was an angry sparkle in her eyes as she spoke. Max sat in 
silence, tapping the carpet with his stick. 

“Tf you have anything more disagreeable to say, say it and have 
done,” exclaimed Grace, at last. 

“ Are you then content, Grace, to settle down to the sordid insigni- 
ficance of poverty—to a life of monotonous routine—with scarce a 
_ pleasure or a break; to spend your mental powers in calculating 
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how to make both ends meet; to see your beauty (to most men you 
are beautiful, Grace) fading in obscurity, bestowed perhaps on 
some underbred companion clerk of your brother’s? Think of such 
a destiny, Grace, compared with a 

“Tt is horrible!” she interrupted, and starting from her seat she 
walked hastily to the fireplace, and surveyed herself in the glass. 
“Don’t suppose all this is not horrible to me! I love ease, and 
pleasure, and dress. You don’t know how delightful it is to hear 
you say I am beautiful! I understand all you say; but can you 
understand that there is something more—a something, the want of 
which nothing else, not all the pleasure and grandeur in the world, 
could make up for, and that is home—a place to come back to and rest 
in—where you have other selves to share everything with you. You 
don’t understand this, Max; you never hada home! It is no blame 
or merit to me; I cannot help it. I could no more take my mother 
and Mab and Randal out of my heart and live, contented with finery, 
knowing they were poor, than I could take the blood out of my veins ! 
It would be like covering one arm with bracelets and gems, and 
cutting the other off.” 

Max leant his elbow on the table, and resting his chin on his hand, 
gazed at her with reluctant admiration. 

“Do you mean to say you will never marry because your 
mother and sister are poor ?” 

“‘No,” cried Grace, too much in earnest to mince matters or fence. 
“Tf I ever meet a kind, good man that will be a son and a brother 
to them; and if I feel sure they have all they really want, I shall 
marry, I daresay.” 

“ Would not Darnell have fulfilled all these conditions ?” 

“No; could I even like him! And I tell you, Max, I dare not 
marry a man I did not love. I suppose it is very wicked; but I 
know if I were obliged to pretend to what I did not feel, instead of 
giving him a hug, I should find my fingers closing round his throat 
one day.” 

Max started up as she spoke and came near her, but checking 
himself resolutely, stood still with his arms folded. There was a 
passionate grace in her gesture, a light in her eyes, that might well 
stir the blood in a man’s veins ; and again the faint colour rose in Max 
Frere’s pallid cheeks. But Grace’s fire died away quickly; she felt 
a little ashamed of displaying so much warmth before her cynical 
kinsman. 

“JT suppose you think me very silly,” she said, as he continued 
silent ; “ but I cannot help it.” 

“T do not think I have done much good by coming here,” he said, 
not heeding her ; and he walked away down the room and back again. 
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“TJ don’t think you have,” said Grace, quietly going back to her 
seat. 

“Then I shall leave you,” replied Max, stopping before her. 
“ But I am sorry you are so impracticable. These early enthusiasms 
die out, Grace; and perhaps you will regret that you let fortune 
slip from your grasp, and wasted your heart in dreams. At any rate, 
should you ever want help, and find that resources have all been 
developed,” he added, with a smile, “promise that you will not 
despise mine.” 

“No, Max, I never will ask you foranything! If the worst comes, 
I will ask my uncle; but I hope not to want anything.” 

“You will come to me yet,” he returned, lingering, and trying 
to rouse his cousin ; but she only shook her head. ‘Good-bye, then,” 
said Max, seeing that Grace did not speak. She rose and gave him 
her hand. ‘And as there is no use in my coming, why I had 
better not come again.” 

“Perhaps not,” returned Grace coldly, trying to withdraw her 
hand. 

“Perhaps not,” repeated Max, pressing it hard—painfully hard, 
while his eyes lit up with sudden fire. “Do you not see thatI dare 
not come ?—Good-bye.” 

He let her hand go, turned sharply on his heel, and was gone. 











